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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT. BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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No owner gives his car in years, the punishment the Buick 
test fleet takes in weeks. 


Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for inspection by 
the heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department 
each working morning of the year. Thisis the Buick ‘‘squadron 
of wear.”” In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has 
added from 300 to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways where sus- 
tained speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great 
General Motors Proving Ground. Here every highway condi- 
tion is provided; hills, curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 


Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information 
as to performance in different parts of the country, the Buick 
fleet goes where the condition required is to be found. In dis- 
covering the best air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the 
Buick engine, for instance, Buick cars sought those parts of the 
country where the roads were very dusty and where the dust 
contams the most grit. 


Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the 
basis for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only 
when the test cars prove its value. 


Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000) miles 
a day, 1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for 
wear. This, that every Buick may be an example of how well 
a motor car can be built. 


Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reasoa 
why Buick leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, 
devoted to wear, means Better Buicks. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Generai Moters Corporatios 
Canadien Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ons. 


Braachee ie all Principal Pienecer Builders o° 
Citiee— Dealers Everywhere Vaive-in-Head Motor Cars 
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and Virginia Farmers 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and 


Garden, 


The Farm Alarm Clock: Twelve Timely 
Jobs in the Garden and Orchard 


ED a bushel of potatoes for each 3,000 plants need- 
ed. It takes about 16 square feet of space to bed 
a bushel of potatoes. 

2, Just before the leaves come out well, spray the 


“- 


grapes with Bordeaux mixture, Use the 4-4-50 formula, 

3. Spray plums and 
with the same material and at the 
same time as for peaches. Spray 
pears the same as for apples. 

4. Any rotten fruit, dead 
branches, weeds, trash, old pecan 
hulls or nuts under the fruit or 
pecan trees should be raked up and 
hurned. These harbor many kinds 
of harmful insects and fungus 
pests, and to take them up and burn them will save a 
lot of trouble. 


cherries 





5. For young, unbearing peach trees use a fertiliser 
An 8-8-4 is good. An 8-6-4 is good 
Trees that are five to six years old 
Young trees should 


high in nitrogen. 
for bearing trees. 
should have five to seven pounds. 
have about a pound for each year’s age 

6. Dip sweet potatoes in corrosive sublimate solution 
before bedding. Dissolve four ounces of corrosive sub 
limate in 32 gallons of water and dip the potatoes 
in it for exactly 10 minutes. As soon as taken out, 
rinse in clear water, dry, and bed immediately. 

7, The worm that eats the tomato fruit is the same 
one that eats roasting ears. This pest prefers corn to 
tomatoes or anything else. Therefore, a good method 
is to plant some corn in the tomato patch as a trap crop. 
Plant it so that the corn will be in the silk stage when 
the first tomato fruits are formed 

8. Fertilize the garden heavily. Scatter broadcast a 
ton per acre of a fertilizer analyzing around 8-6-4 and 
work into the soil before planting any of the vegetables. 
Then before planting put 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre 
in the drill. 

9. Spray Irish potatoes .with Bordeaux-arsenate of 
lead mixture. Use the 4-4-50 Bordeaux formula and 
add a pound of powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 
gallons. This combination mixture will control blight 
and bugs. Commence spraying soon after the potatoes 
have started to grow well. Give three or four appli- 
Cations at intervals of 10 days or two wecks apart. 

10. Fertilize apple trees a couple of weeks before 
blooming. Fertilize peach trees about the time they 
leom or just before. Use a fertilizer that is com- 
paratively rich in nitrogen. An 8-4-4 is a good average 
lertilizer for apples. Then, soon after growth is well 
Started, give a side application of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia to those trees that do not seem to 

putting on as much wood growth as they should. 

1. Do not cut asparagus too heavily or over too 
long a period of time. This is especially important for 
the plants that are only a few years old. Those plants 
that are strong and vigorous can usually be cut five or 
‘IX weeks, but should not be cut longer. 

12, The mildew and blotch will be showing up on 
ead bushes soon. Mildew is especially bad on the 
jamblers and the blotch on the bush roses. Control 
oth of these diseases by dusting with a mixture made 
nd ot 19 parts fine sulphur to 1 part of powdered 
“senate of lead. Dust on with a dust gun if one is 
eg If not, put the material in a flour sack and 
“ on the bushes, seeing that it gets on every por- 

of the leaves and stems. 


First Summer Spray for Peaches 


ATCH the peach trees and spray them at the 

right time. If one would grow fruit free 

i of worms, the first spraying should be given 
en about three-fourths of the pink part of the flow- 


x, 


vs oe te 
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Next 


Orchard and Flower Jobs Timely Now 


ers have fallen. 
of lead, three or four pounds of lump lime, and half a 
pound of kayso to 50 gallons of water. Do not spray 
all of the different varieties at one time, but watch 
them and spray when needed, that is, when about three- 
fourths of the flowers have fallen. 


Usually the Hiley is ready first, closely followed by 
the Elberta. The other varieties are usually ready in 
the following order: Belle of Georgia, Uneeda, Car- 
man, Early Rose and the other early varieties. Keep 
in mind that it is necessary to do this spraying at the 
proper time in order to secure good results. 


The above spray mixture is to control worms. Many 
believe that it is well to include in the spray at this 
time, material for controlling rot, as some of the rot 
spores may be present. Both of these materials may 
be mixed together and applied at the same time, and 
because of this fact and the inexpensiveness of it we 
recommend that this be done. The dry-mix sulphur- 
lime is one of the best of these sprays for controlling 
rot. Those who prefer may use atomic sulphur or the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur wash. The dry-mix lime-sul- 
phur can be purchased already mixed. Enough can be 
had for about $1 to make up 50 gallons. Those who 
prefer to make it, can do so by mixing thoroughly eight 
pounds fine sulphur, four pounds hydrated or powdered 
lime and one-half pound kayso. Mix these while dry 
and add to the water. Add the other spray materials 
and stir thoroughly and it is ready for use. 


Early Spray for Apples 
T is a good idea to give the apple trees the delayed 
dormayt spray. Apply when the green can first be 
seen in the tip of blossom buds, Use lubricating 
oil emulsion or the lime-sulphur to which has _ been 
added nicotine sulphate 
If lubricating oil emul- 
sion is used, use the reg- 
ular 2 per cent strength. 
If lime-sulphur is used, 
use the regular winter 
strength of one gallon to 









eight gallons of water. 
Add _ nicotine sulphate 
at the rate of three- 


fourths of a pint to 100 
gallons of the spray so- 
lution. Nicotine kills the 
aphis. 

All those varieties of 
apples that were infected 
with scab or mildew last 
year should have what is 
known as the pink spray. 
Apply when the majority 
of the cluster buds have 


Use one pound of powdered arsenate 


Keep Worms Out of Cantaloupes and 
Cucumbers 


VERY year we receive many inquiries wanting 

to know how to keep worms from getting in 

cantaloupes, cucumbers, squash, etc. Those who 
would prevent this damage should take the necessary 
precautions at planting time. Very little can be done 
after the fruits are half grown and the worms are 
already in them. 

The most successful method of control is to plant a 
trap crop of early squash. The moth which lays the 
egg that hatches into the worm that burrows into the 
cantaloupes, cucumbers and squashes, prefers the 
squash above everything else. Therefore, in the canta- 
loupe and cucumber field plant six or seven rows of 
early squashes to each acre, planting at intervals of 
about three weeks. Make the first planting early enough 
so the bloom will come out before cucumbers or canta- 
loupes bloom. Make a second planting about three 
weeks after the first. 

When the squash blooms become abundant, examine 
them and see if the moths laying these eggs are not 
ebundant. When they are found, the squash bloom 
should be gathered and destroyed. Then, when the 
picking season 1s over, rake up and burn all the old 
vines and leaves. 


Kill Peach Tree Borers 


HOSE who did not treat the peach trees with 

paradichlorobenzene last October to control the 

peach tree borer should apply it about the first 
week in April. In October these peach tree borers art 
small and are easily killed by the gas given off by the 
paradichlorobenzene. At this time of the year they are 
large and tough and can withstand more of the gas. 11 
is, therefore, impossible to get as nearly 100 per cent 
control with the spring application as with the fall 
application. 





Apply the material in the same way it is ordinarily 
applied in the fall. Scrape about an inch of the loose 
dirt from around the trunk of the peach tree, level it 
off with the back of the shovel, apply one 
ounce of the paradichlorobenzene in a 

circle about the tree, not letting it come 
any closer than an inch and a half wide. 


H Then cover with dirt, piling up a little mound six or 


eight inches high around the trunk of the tree. Pack it 
lightly with the back of the shovel. Tear down the 
mound at the end of the fourth week. 


An ounce is the proper dose for trees four years old 
and older. Very large and old trees should have an 
ounce: and a quarter. Three-year-old trees should have 
about three-fourths of an ounce and two-year-old trees 
half an ounce. 


Starve Nematodes to Death 


separated to open. For DO YOUR ORCHARD AND SPRAY EQUIP 

ie 5 MENT FIT? : 
this spray use lime-sul- To spray even « half dosen or co bearing HE garden spot, or any ote r piect 
phur at the rate of five fruit trees a barrel pump is needed. Nothing of ground that is badly affected 
quarts of the concentrat- [€ss than this size pump should be depended with nematodes or root knot may 


ed solution to 50 gallons not spray a large fruit tree 
of water. If curculio is oe gg Ae 
pound and a half of the 

powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 gallons. 

The two sprayings above may be omitted if a thor- 
ough winter spray was given and if aphis and scab are 
not troublesome. The calyx spray, however, is of ut- 
most importance and should not be omitted under any 
conditions. Apply when about 90 per cent of the showy 
parts of the blooms have fallen. Use the concentrated 
lime-sulphur wash in the proportion of five quarts to 
50 gallons of water. Add a pound to a pound and a 
half of powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 gallons 
of this mixture. If aphis or red bug is present, add 
three-fourths of a pint of nicotine to each 100 gallons 
of the mixture. 





upon, because the small bucket 
efficiently. A 
pump like the above, fully equipped, may be 
Every farm where there 
present, add a pound or a js even a half dozen fruit trees needs one. 


the difference in a few years’ time. 


be 


yumps can , ; ; 
rientl be freed of this pest by growing th 


proper crops on it for two or three years. 
Corn, millet, velvet beans, sorghum, rye, 
winter oats, Iron and Brabham cow- 
peas and most of the grasses are resistant to 
the root knot or nematode. Therefore, by growing 
these crops on the ground for two or three years, grow- 
ing them thickly and keeping them free of weeds, the 
pest can be eliminated. 

Many garden spots and small fields are so infested 
with this insect pest as to make it almost impossible to 
grow succesfully the crops that they attack. If the 
method outlined above is adopted the pest can be lit- 
erally starved out, because it cannot live on the crops 
mentioned. Go after it with those crops and observe 
It will pay well to 
free of nematodes. 
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ave read th paper 
TOP WHEN OUT 


Our Boys and Girls, the Hope of the 
World 


rPEe\W mont o | 1 " wrote i 
littl ook addr er t ‘ and I 
“ America and bearing the striking title, “Ve Are 


llope of the World 
We wish all our older farm folks in the South coule 


levelop this same attitude towar 


We are not among those who speak despairingely or di 


paragingly of work with our older farmers. On the 


ontrary, we agree with Dr. Seaman A. Knapp when he 


ud “It is said by some that the farmers are a hard 
lass to reach and impres That is not my experience 
Chev are the most t 


ractable of people, if you have any 


thing substantial to offer—but they all want proof 
evertheless, tt ts unquestionably true that the great 
*st success in our work for rural progress must come 
through the bos and girls Thev are the one wh 
must “carry on” after our older generation has passed 


off the Furthermore, they are 
nd do not have to unleart 


\s the 


much 


stage impressionable 
so much that oldet people 


late J. Ll. Mills once said, “Ih 


ignorance 


ave to unlearn 


is astonishing how some folks can ac 


‘umulate in one short lifetime.” Farm boys and girls 


accumulated such a store of wrong 


Let’s take ad 
vantage of the great opportunities otfered by their vit 


vin minds and hearts Asa fr 


fortunately have not 
spinions and misconceptions to unlearn 


iend has just said to us 
‘'T had no opportunities when IT was a bov, but what | 
missed [| am going to trv to give that nine-vear-old 
lad of mine.” 

Three things it is easy to do fer all the farm bovs 
ind girls of Dixie this year 


l. Every 





farm boy and between ten and eighteen 

ws of age in the whol h ought to mvited ft 
" tl im lt mwo? i w—and ea 1 ! 
nonth. March is about as late woYs or girls can be 
nrolled to advantag See your teacher or punt 
rent and enroll now 

2. All ow rp ma rls who are 1 th 
chools ought to iraged to } tional 
mrses mn agricullure and home economics. Our people 





what tremendous ad 





ties that | 


other comm 





vho could take vocational agriculture or home econom 


s and are not doing so need to be waked up to what 


missing 








Both boys and girls should be encouraged to hold 
meetings lub meetings, and thon social 1 educa 
nal meetings—and so acquire the habit of working 
wether for communit betterment and all lines of 
yrogress. Such meetings are needed both to develop 


nd discover leadership al d also to encourage the boys 


nd girls to select and follow Cc ipable leaders who wil 
give them a richer community life in the coming vears 


Club encampments also have great value in this respect 


I] 

It is highly important to reach the farm ; and 
virls with club work and vocational studies and other 
means of interesting them genuinely urteresty them 
i’ farm life—in order that they may discover its full 
possibilities before drifting away from the farm. We 
are not among those who believe that all boys and girls 
should be encouraged to stay on the farm—by no means. 
On the other hand, it is a tragedy if one boy or girl 


wh i and soul could reach hi 

sale “th scaeorh contact with nature and the life ot “the 
n, becomes instead a mere drudge-for-money, a cog- 

. e wheel, of some 
Charles W 
m “The Durable 


factory or shop in the city. 

Eliot has a thought-provoking ad 
Satisfactions of Life’—and the 
phrase is worth remembering. Many of the things boys 
durable. We hear 
in mind that 
need 


ind girls are seeking today are not 
of “Flaming Youth,” and it is well to bea 
a flaming youth means a burnt-out old age. We 
forever to teach that there are certain satisfactions 1 
endure, and that 


country life that really last, really 


ount for more than money Some of these “durable 
satisfactions” of country life are 

It ndependence 

I healthfulnes 

Its freedom from extreme f wealth and want 

he ) A W hich Go is clothed it 

[t opportunities ) piving cence ind s ] 1 
one’s daily work and making of it a profession and an 
art rather than a mere monotonous trade 

Its freedom tre the consuming feve i ret ot 


mode ‘rm city lite 
The unrivaled 
for rearing a family, and developing enduring triend 


opportunities it offer 





hip 
Ro ind girls who love these finer things of human 

n stence must be led to see that they are to be found 
1 the countrs woys and girls, on the contrary, who 
care most for money, pleasure, and dissipation will nat 
turn cit ird. But our “hope lies im gradually 





to the country a population who love country 





ike and who care as much for making 
life as for making a livin It is these boys and girls 
who vnuld be ouraged to stav on the farm, become 
eack 1 e crusade ro Better Farming ett 
Busine be | ng,” and so help us build the finer 
. il ( t omor 
é u 4 seelig t it i t na 
gil in t j ‘ etween 10 and 18, if possibli 
enrolled in club work this month—corn club, pig clul 
alf clul oultry club, canning club, or sewing club 
This is somethp hat must be done now or not at all 


Ind then let's work toward the other things as rapidly 


Give Sign-up Chance to Win 


NE of the ablest and mx workers in be 


st earnest 


lt of coOperative tobacco marketing has just 


been in our office to say this: “My whole heart 


ind soul this fight to save codperative marketing 
am concerned about it not only for what 
means to the tobacco farmers but for what it means 
tl children all over Nort! 


to their 


ot tobacco | 
struggling wives and 


Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. I want to see 


new sign-up that will put codperative marketing on a 


etter basis than ever before But one thing I know 
and that is that we can never get enough farmers to 
ign up so long as Mr. Patterson remains general man 
ger. [ hoped for a while he would offer to refund 
his enormous redrying profits to the membership—but 
he flatly rejected that proposition and farmers will 


ever again follow him with confidence. He is a mill 


tone about the neck of another sign-up until he quits.’ 


The Progressive Farmer is convinced that this is abso- 
ly correct. It is true, of course, that the new , 
to take over Mr. Patt rson, Mr Sands 


A 
\t the same 





lute 
1 
tion will not have 


r anybody els une tarmers are saying, 


: 
good directors as we have now are willing t 





about getting rid of a manager with Mr, Pat 

t ot record, wh assurance have we that directors 
f 1 new orga ition would a differently ? We 
ippreciate the tact that director ive shed to 

ike time to investi all the facts, but there is no 
doubt about it that in the opinion of Carolina and Vit 


cinia farmers the time for action has now come 


Wr. Patterson should get out and qive the new sign 
a chance to succeed 
The organization committee of the old belt last week 


that the duties of President 


enable him to 


very wisely suggested 


AL Ne 


srrwood be enlarged so as to 


become active head of the association at least until a 
new permanent general manager is selected. 
Sam Johnson Talks Modern Equipment 
? ES, sir, I'm feeling fine,” said Sam Johnson as he 
reezed into our office Monday morning of la 
we k “Alway feel that way ni gett ug 
time and know it’s done right Planted eigl 
4 c> iT ) « ll i little ver two days and 
didn't ive to hire but one extra ind Did you eve 
plant an acre of Irish potatoes? Some job and no mis- 


take' It was a worse job, though, before I got my 


equip 1t 
‘Po ire expensive, Sam. Does it pay to 
own acres of potatoes ?” 





“It does when you make potatoes a regular crop and 
take good care of planter and the planter is a codp- 
erative one—three of us own ours together. It cost 
each of us only one-third of what we paid for it. You 


see, I had my fertilizer down and listed on, and the 


ti » ¥ Se sé oe ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ~~ 
improved machinery for. ‘Jhat’s cutting the seed pota- 
toes. We did that by hand. I haven't yet found a ma- 
chine to cut seed potatoes to suit me. Farm implements 
and machinery make about half of what profit I get 
Time was when a mule, a Dixie plow, a cotton hoe, and 
a chopping axe made all the equipment [ had to farm 


with but I’d perish with that now.” 


“What was the first improved and 
equipment you got?” we asked—and Sam’s reply fur 
nishes a good schedule for other farmers 

“Well, let’s see A two-horse plow, section harrow, 

mowing machine, and a fertilizer 
nd planter. Got them the first year John, the county 
agent, stopped by and got me to stop buying hay. Then 
I got a mowing machine, a hay rake and baler. That 
gave me my start. If John hadn't come 
he did, I'd have quit farming. Just couldn't 
have made a go of it and paid ‘time prices’ with what 
|. had to work with then. And work is a blame sight 
more pleasant now when I know I’m doing in one day 
vhat it took four to six days to do before I got shook 
loose from the ways of my granddaddy. And | don't 
mean any harm to my granddaddy’s memory neitlier,” 
Sam went on. “I figure that he did some better than 
his granddaddy, and I do some better than mine, and ] 
vant my grandson to do better than his 


labor-sa ving 


a disk distributor 


along about 


he time 


anybody to buy improved farm tools 


“But don't tell 
] got sense enough to keep 


uid machinery unless they've 
em housed, greased, and painted when not in use 
Some folks just won’t take any better care of ma 


chinery than if it was a grindstone, and such folks as 
that better stick to Boy Dixie plows and ne orse 


And Sam was gone again 


What Will You Do About Reducing 
Cotton Acreage > 


N DECIDING what the cotton crop acreage shal] 
be this year, it is well individual 
to keep in mind the fact that the rate of world con 
umption of cotton during the past two years has not 
production In other words, 
during the past two 
a cotton crop 
probability result 


enough for each 


stocks Of 


kept up witl 
cotton on hand have increased 
years It is, 
1926 as big as that of 1925 will in all 
in much lower prices for cotton. There is no 
demand for cotton for the next 
than it has been 


facts must be 


therefore, very clear that 


reason 
for supposing that the 
twelve months will be much greater 
for the past twelve months. The above 
faced, and instead of letting the other fellow do the 
decreasing it is clearly a case of where each individual 
will have to make this a personal matter and reduce h.s 
doesn’t want to grow 10, 12 or IS 


own acreage, if he 
cent cotton. 

There is another reason for reducing this year’s cot 
ton acreage. That is the feed problem. A small acre 
re and the dry summer last year caused a very short 


feec crop in most sections of the South. Now, many 
farmers are facing a feed shortage, and many will have 


buy feed with which to make this year’s crop. No 
one can successfully farm on such a basis as this, and 
the cotton acreage absolutely should be reduced to the 
enabling everyone to put in a big enough 
home needs. It is 


extent of 
acreage to feed crops to supply 
ancial suicide not to do this 
he article by Dr. G. W. 

situation so accurately and succinctly that 
should not only read it but study it. Al 
December futures are 


of the 





Forster on page 26 gives 
he \ hole 
very farmer 
eady, as we write this, cotton 


selling between 16 and 17 cents just because 


Prospe that a big crop W ill be plant d And just as 

soon as this is not merely a prospect but a known 
‘ , , 1 : y 

reality, who can say how low prices will go 


Learning From Mistakes 


WO things strike us about the report of the situ 
ation in the Dark Tobacco Belt as given on page 
12. One is inet the growers realize that they must 
irketing of tobacco in order to get 
that the growers realize 


have cooperative 


profitable prices t he other is 
that the mistakes and errors which brought disaster must 
frankness and definite and spe 
rs, Our 
will do 


be faced with absolute 


beer against repeating these er 
Carolinas and Virgin 


cilic provisio! 


obacco ¢ growers of the 
well to learn both these lessons 
The old belt 


W eek 


organization committee meeting 
Raleigh last did an excellent thing by providing 
in the new contract that there will be no redrying 6 
similar activities by directors or officials, that there will 
he publicity of salaries and expenses, and that directors 
will not serve as salaried officials of the organizatiom 


they are elected to direct. 


be SE a 


HE South must use more power and machinery. 

Because we use too few horses and mules per ma# 
and supply our farm workers with too few and interir 
farm implements, we cultivate too few acres per maa 
and the result is—toe low earnings. 
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‘The World’s N 


a ki 


ews: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


The signing of the Locarno treaty in Europe and 
the final victory for the World Court in America 
—the e two major happenings of the last twelve months 
constitute a very decided showing for progress as com- 
pared with several previous years 
of shameful inaction. In Europe 
the bitterness of the war period 
seemed to be increasing rather than 
diminishing until the Dawes Com- 
mission finally began a new process 
of “the healing of the nations” 
which the Locarno treaty has im- 
measurably promoted. 
~<— The most serious menace to 
CLARENCB POB = = world peace today is the inexcus- 
able bullying of defeated Germany by the tyrant-dic- 
tator of Italy, Benito Mussolini. The Kaiser of Ger- 
many in his worst days never displayed such a spirit of 
ruthless and insulting disregard of the rights and feel- 
ings of other nations as this would-be Ceasar of mod- 
ern Italy. Having successfully trampled down prac- 
tically the last vestige of liberty and popular rights at 
home, he now “sounds his barbaric yawp over the roofs 
of the world.” It would seem as if the world had 
created none too early a League of Nations for holding 
such tyrants in check and preventing their reckless 
bullying from again involving the world in war. 


A Tax Bill That Is No Credit to Either 
Party 
Hie: in the United States the recent thought of 


Tt progress of world peace now goes forward. 





the people has been mainly directed toward Con- 

gress and the debates on taxation and to the 
persistent undercurrent of Western Republican protest 
against present tariff schedules. 

The new tax bill is claimed by both political parties 
but is no credit to either. The Federal inheritance tax, 
for example, while not eliminated entirely as the Senate 
proposed, is so amended as to allow a large proportion 
of recent inheritors of “swollen fortunes” to escape 
with the payment of only a small fraction of the tax 
they really ought to pay. 

There is general complaint that both Democrats and 
Republican leaders seemed to be more intent on win- 
ning the favor of the rich than lightening the burdens 
of the poor. In the case of the provision allowing re- 
cent inheritors of vast fortunes to escape with a much 
lighter tax than had already been levied on such for- 
tunes by a previous Congress, one excuse made was that 
in this way Duke University gets several million more 
than it would otherwise have received. The answer 
is, of course, that it might easily have been provided 
that educational or charitable institutions should be en- 
titled to the increased tax-exemptions without allow- 
ing the privilege to everybody who comes into posses- 
sion of unearned millions. 


It would have been well if more of the taxes now 
levied on consumers had been lightened instead of fur- 
ther relieving the possessors of unearned incomes. “Tax 
the gains of thrift and industry less, the gains of chance 
and inheritance more,” is the only sound program for 
a modern state or nation. 


The Tariff Question Becoming Acute 
Aver Western Republicans the unrest about the 


tariff increases rather than diminishes. An un- 
» & usual process, in fact, is going on in the two par- 
ties today. Because of the growth of manufacturing 
in the South, the farmer is becoming less and less in- 
fluential in the Democratic Party—in some states cotton 
manufacturers largely control the county organizations 
where they operate—and among Southern Democratic 
leaders hostility toward a protective tariff is diminish- 
ing. In the Western Republican states, on the contrary, 
the farmers are becoming more and more hostile to a 
tariff policy designed to protect manufacturers without 
Providing offsetting advantages for the farmer, and 
Equality for Agriculture” is becoming a general 
battle-cry. Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas is a cau- 
tious man and when he speaks out as he does in the 
following paragraphs, it is indicative of a powerful 
Spirit of revolt among Western farmers. Says he :— 
Now the protective system has developed a 
high-priced home market for industrial pro- 
ducers. Under the system the manufacturer is en- 
abled to pay high wages to workers and to make 
800d profits from his sales in the protected home 
market. If he produces an export surplus, he can 
. Sell it in the world markets in competition with 
cheap labor and cheap transportation and cheap 
Taw materials, because that major part of his pro- 
ducti n sold at home brings a price established by 
Protective American standards. - 
“But with the farmer it’s a different story. When 
farmer produces in greater quantity than the 


By CLARENCE POE 


home demand will absorb, the surplus must go into 
the world market in competition with the crops of 
foreign farmers, whose standards of living, on the 
whole, are those of peasants and whose lands, on 
the average, are greater producers per acre and 
of less value per acre than American farm lands. 
“So the farmer finds himself in this position :— 
“As a seller he must compete in the world mar- 
kets; as a buyer he must buy in a protected home 
market. 
“As a seller he must take the world price; as a 
buyer he must pay the American protected price. 
“It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long 
remain content at such a disadvantage. He demands 
readjustment.” 


The Liquor Question Again 
Miciate question that will be the cause of bitter 


debate in a large part of the nation this year 

is that of prohibition. Unquestionably temperance 
sentiment today is much less strong than it was five 
years ago, and we believe this situation is largely due 
to the foolish reliance of temperance advocates on stat- 
utes and court decisions rather than on education and 
an aroused and enlightened public opinion. Thousands 
of voters are being taught, and many are beginning to 
believe, that the Prohibition Amendment was adopted 
simply as a result of a long-faced Puritanical dislike 
for fun and amusement. The truth is, of course, that 
the people took that action as a result of experiences, 
facts and data proving beyond controversy the serious 
injury to health and physical stamina growing out of 
the use of alcohol, along with the injury to morals and 
the enormous economic loss caused both by the ex- 
penditures for alcohol and the decreased efficiency re- 
sulting from its use. 

But this idea is not “getting across” to the masses of 
the people today. In the case of practically all other 
evils seriously affecting the health and physique of our 
citizens, national and state governments are constantly 
carrying on campaigns of education by which the citi- 
zens are aroused or public sentiment created for check- 
ing these diseases or practices. Now it is high time for 
botk governmeni agencies and temperance leaders not 
merely tc “pass laws” to prevent the manufacture and 
sale o. alcohol, but to acquaint the young, the ignorant, 
and the uninformed with the scientific facts showing the 
genuine necessity for such laws. That is what we need 
now. There should be, for example, much more thor- 
ough and systematic teaching of the effects of alcohol 
in our public schools and the regular issuance of health 
bulletins on this subject by our state and national de- 
partments of health, while placards summarizing the 
outstanding scientific facts about alcohol (on the order 
of those placards used by the United States Govern- 
ment during the World War in its campaign against 
immorality) might well be used. 

If we can get the American people educated to the 
point where they whole-heartedly want prohibition as 
an indispensable agency of health, long life, efficiency, 
and prosperity, the question of enforcement will take 
care of itself. 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


E are glad that Miss McGukin mentions 

W the far-off sound of a train whistle, for to 

us that ts one of the most genuinely musical 

sounds we know. Her mention of the smell of lye 

soap boiling and cracklings cooking, and the aroma 
of a corncob pipe will also appeal to many:— 


These things I love: 

The restfulness of a deep chair and The Progressive 
Farmer after a hard day’s work. 

The smell of old-fashioned lye soap boiling; the 
smell of cracklings cooking on a wintry evening. 

The faint sound of a distant train whistle. 

The sound and sight of wild geese in a snake-like 
line against a dull November sky. 

Roaring fire in wide-mouthed 
reflection of the fire in the yard. 

The smell of a freshly scoured cabin floor. 

The sound of dirt-daubers building their nests. 

The smell of homemade tobacco from a corncob pipe. 

The low boiling of a pot of vegetables. 

The distant sound of a woodsman’s axe. 


fireplaces and the 


The low throbbing of an automobile and the flash 
of its light around a corner. 
The sound of a farmer sharpening plows. 


The good feeling of cool sand to bare feet. 

High vines of black muscadines and trees bending 
with persimmons. 

The nicker of a horse for his corn, and his steady 
champing. 

Little white and green bungalows with 
vines, pink roses, white sandy yards, and big white 


climbing 


~LENA McGUKIN. 











A Law to Encourage Infidelity 


IE legislature of Mississippi in passing a law to 

prevent the teaching of the data about the theory 

of evolution was no doubt moved by very sincere 
motives, but like all such laws for the suppression of 
free speech and free opinion, it is likely to do more 
harm at the breech than it does at the muzzle. 


In fact, we believe the new law might well have been 
entitled “An Act to Encourage Atheism and Infidelity.” 
For as sure as the sun shines, such laws will not de- 
crease knowledge of or interest in evolution. On the 
contrary, such laws greatly increase the desire of col- 
lege students and high school students—and other peo- 
ple—to find out about evolution. The only difference 
is that when such laws are passed, it gives the rising 
generation the belief that Christian leaders are mortally 
afraid to have the subject of evolution studied; it gives 
atheists and infidels an opportunity to say that religion 
cannot stand the light of investigation. 


We have predominantly Christian states, Christian 
college presidents and faculties, and Christian boards 
of trustees, all of whom have oversight of the teaching 
in our schools, and if atheists can say that even then 
we are not content but must have special laws to pre- 
vent knowledge of certain subjects from spreading, it 
raises a question in young minds as to the stability of 
religion. Such laws will do more to promote atheism 
than to promote faith. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Last Call for Crepe Myrtles 


E South is indeed fast becoming “The Land of 
the Crepe Myrtle.” The truth of what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has so often proclaimed—naimely, 

that no other plant furnishes so much beauty for so 
long a time with so little trouble—is beginning to find 
general acceptance. And since the crepe myrtle is a 
distinctive Southern tree, it is especially fitting that we 
improve on the rich possibilities it offers us. And that 
is just what is now being done. From every part of 
Dixie we now have reports of crepe myrtles being 
planted in long avenues along city streets and country 
highways. Let the idea spread! 














If any reader cannot buy crepe myrtle plants, prop- 
erly rooted, or get them from neighbors, let him try this 
plan: Cut small crepe myrtle branches 18 to 24 inches 
long. Make a long slanting knife stroke about six 
inches long at butt end of each cutting and stick this 
in moist, rich earth. Put the cuttings in rows about a 
foot apart. If the ground is kept reasonably well 
watered, a good many of these cuttings will grow and 
may then be transplanted next fall. Or they may be 
placed now where they are wanted permanently. 








SOMETHING TO READ 
Massey's Garden Book 


iN GARDENING time begins again, we would once 








more urge every subscriber to get Prof. W. F. 

Massey’s Garden Book for the Southern States. 
Iz tells just what to do every month and with every 
vegetable. We offer this 128-page book for 25 cents, or 
with The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.10. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
| USED to wonder a little at the serene faith of the 














old; at the cheerfulness and courage of those who 

were standing in the very edge of the shadow of 
death, under sentence, as it were, with the day of doom 
so near that they could hear the cocks crowing for its 
dawn. Still, they were unafraid. They were just com- 
mon, everyday folk—good men and women but not 
saints. Now as I travel rather lonely—for the thought 
of those who fared along with me through the morning 
and the heat of the day and who have left me and the 
road—I wonder no more. I can see that the day is far 
spent, and I begin to feel that serenity of faith which 
had excited my wonder. I feel, more and more, like 
one going home. ; The desire for unending life 
is a deep-planted, imperishable thing in the soul of the 
normal man. In time, if all goes well with him, it be- 
comes a kind of instinct, calming his fears and guiding 
him toward his heavenly home, In his silent thought 
it whispers to him—a word now and a word then—that 
all is well. He gets the faith and confidence of the 
dumb beast in its “compass” which never leads it astray 
A man is a pilgrim forever breaking camp. His home 
is not long where he was born. It is where his dearest 
friends are. When they are mostly beyond the grave, 
and he becomes aware of the fact, his home is there. 
Ever after, he is like a stranger in a far land turning 
homeward.—Irving Bacheller, in’ American Magazine. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Hog and Cattle Feeding Problems 


Tankage or Fish Meal Saves Corn 
A READER asks hoW,much tankage should be fed 


with corn to pigs, and how much corn is saved 
for every pound of tankage fed? 
Starting at weaning time we suggest the following 
proportions :— 


Tankage Corn 
First 4 weeks .......... l part 5 parts 
Second 4 weeks ....... l part 6 parts 
Third 4 weeks ......... l part 7 parts 
Fourth 4 weeks ....... 1 part 8 parts 
Fifth 4 weeks .......... 1 part 10 parts 
Sixth 4 weeks .......... l part 12 parts 


When pigs have been fed tankage 
and corn from a self-feeder,. they 
have sometimes taken considerably 
less tankage than indicated above, 
during the last three periods. 





TAIT BUTLER 

In a number of trials with pigs of varying weights, 
but averaging about 70 pounds, and then for older pigs 
averaging about 150 pounds, the combined average 
amount of corn alone to produce 100 pounds of gain 


was about 630 pounds. With pigs getting corn and 
tankage, 394 pounds of corn and 42.5 pounds of tank- 
age produced 100 pounds of gain. That is, 42.5 *ounds 
of tankage, when fed with 394 pounds of corn saved 236 
pounds of corn on every 100 pounds of gain made. 
This means that pigs eating 62.5 pounds of corn and 
6.75 pounds of tankage would on the average, when fed 
in a dry lot without pasture, make about the same gains 
as pigs eating 100 pounds of corn. That is, when tank- 
age is fed in the proportion of about 1 part of tankage 
to 8 to 10 parts of corn, 100 pounds of tankage will save 
about 555 pounds of corn. Tankage can be bought at 
from $3.50 to $4 per 100 pounds, while 555 pounds of 
corn at $1 per bushel will cost $9.91. In other words, 
for every $4 invested in tankage or fish meal, there will 
be saved $9.91 worth of corn, 

For every pound of tankage fed, there were saved in 
these trials 5.55 pounds of corn. It is plain from these 
facts that no one can afford to feed corn alone to pigs 
in a dry lot. 


Equipment for Hogs 
B sos cs No. 71, issued by the Clemson College, 


South Carolina, Extension Service, describes and 

illustrates the equipment needed for handling hogs. 
The subjects treated are: Fencing, gates, lay-out of 
lots, houses, troughs, pig creeps, self-feeders, mineral 
mixture box, barrel waterer, dipping vat, rubbing posts, 
hurdles, breeding crate, shipping crates, loading chute, 
ear markers, ringers, etc. This is a valuable bulletin 
for anyone interested in convenient and necessary equip- 
ment for handling hogs on the farm. The bulletin is by 
A. L. Durant, assistant animal fusbandman. 


Feeding Cattle for May | Market 


READER has choice cottonseed meal at $36 per 
A ton, cottonseed hulls at $11 per ton, and corn, cob 

and shucks (ground) at $48 per ton. He asks 
which is the cheapest feed, and how they should be used 
in feeding cows, yearlings, etc., with a view to shipping 
to market May 1 to 15. 

We are not told the per cent of protein in the cotton- 
seed meal, but we can get some idea of the cost of the 
corn feed by a brief analysis 

In a ton of the ground corn we may assume that there 
will be about 110 pounds of shucks, 375 pounds of cobs, 
and 1,515 pounds of corn grain. 

If we assume that the cobs and shucks, ground, are 
worth $15 a ton, then the corn grain will cost about 
$1.25 a bushel, when all cost $48 per ton. Or if we 
allow a value of $20 a ton for the cobs 


By TAIT BUTLER 


A mixture of three pounds of cottonseed hulls to one 
of meal should prove satisfactory, but some prefer a 
mixture of four pounds of hulls to one pound of meal. 

If the corn, cob and shuck meal is used, perhaps the 
following mixture might be used: three pounds hulls 
to one pound each of cottonseed meal and the corn feed. 
Of such a mixture the cattle may be given about all they 
will consume after having been accustomed to the feed 


Green Sudan Grass Versus Sudan Grass 
Cured for Hay 


READER wants to know “the relative feeding 
A value of green Sudan grass grazed and the same 

cured and fed as hay? Also, will it do to let 
mules graze the green Sudan grass at night and work 
hard the next day in the heat of June and July?” 

If exactly the same material is cured under ideal 
conditions, its feeding value will not suffer much if any 
by curing. But in curing hay, exposure to the sun, 
rains and dews reduce the palatability and there is also 
a loss of nutrients. It is also known that the new 
growth of tender grass is more nutritious, or at least 
usually richer in protein, than the larger growth or 
more mature plants. The leaves, especially of legumes 
are more valuable than other parts of the plant and 
in curing hay much of the finer material and the leaves 
are apt to be lost. Moreover, there is an actual loss of 
dry matter in curing, by fermentation and dissolving 
out by rains of the most soluble and most easily di- 
gested nutrients of hay plants. 

It therefore seems that the loss of feeding value in 
making hay varies from very little, when the curing is 
ideal or done without exposure to the direct rays of 
the sun or with artificial heat, to as much as 25 or even 
30 per cent according to the exposure to sun, rains and 
dews. The loss in nutrients from curing under the 
usual conditions is probably greatest in the protein, but 
is also considerable in the nitrogen-free extract. We 
know of no data or tests in curing Sudan grass that 
would enable us to state what the loss in feeding value 
would be in curing it into hay under average conditions, 
The loss would depend on the amount or proportion of 
the finer and better parts of the plant lost in handling, 
and on the exposure to sun, rain and dews, and also 
to the fermentation which takes place as the hay passes 
through its usual “sweat” in curing. 

Another difference would be found in the different 
growth or stage of growth of the plants grazed, and 
the larger growth cut for hay, as previously mentioned. 

Possibly under average conditions of curing, the 
cured hay would be worth 20 per cent or one-fifth less 
than the grazed plants, in feeding value. The advan- 
tage might be much greater in favor of grazing under 
certain conditions or might be less under others. 

The second question of our reader introduces an im- 
portant consideration into this problem of grazing 
Sudan grass or curing it into hay, or the cutting of the 
grass as for hay and feeding green (soiling) might 
also be considered. 

Green grass and new hay are not suitable roughages 
for hard-working mules or horses in hot weather. They 
are too laxative, cause scouring and often what is 
popularly called colic. Therefore, even though there 
be a loss in feeding value of 25 per cent, from curing 
the plants as hay instead of grazing them, we would 
prefer the well cured hay for feeding hard-working 
horses and mules in hot weather. For idle animals, 
there is no question but grazing or cutting and feeding 
green (soiling) is better. But new hay that has not 


gone through the processes of thorough curing is also 
objectionable and for the same reasons. If new hay is 
used for such work stock, the quantity should be lim- 
ited to about three-quarters of a pound per day for 
every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight. 


Prevent Cows From Eating Garlic 
Q*« minute after garlic is eaten by a cow the dis- 


agreeable flavor and odor of this pungent plant 

may be detected in the milk. The only practical 
way to prevent the appearance of this flavor and odor 
in milk in regions where the weed infests pastures is 
to keep the cows from eating the plant. 


In the tests, which were made by giving to several 
persons samples of milk from cows milked at different 
periods after having been fed garlic and from check 
cows, it was found that the intensity of the bad flavor 
and the odor iricreased until it reached a maximum 10 
minutes after feeding the odorous ration. Bad flavor 
and odor were present to an objectionable degree when 
the cows ate one-half pound of garlic tops four hours 
before milking. As the time between the eating of the 
garlic and milking time increased the bad flavor dimin- 
ished_and in seven hours practically disappeared. 

Not only were the garlic flavor and odor taken in by 
eating, but it was shown that inhaling garlic for 10 
minutes gives strong flavor and odor to the milk. Milk 
drawn 90 minutes after inhalation of garlic was prac- 
tically free from objectionable flavors and odors. 


®* 2? 
Feeding the Wastes of the Farm to Hogs 
iN THE South Mississippi Experiment Station dur- 


ing 1925 a variety of feed crops were grown, all 

of which were harvested as best we were able to 
do, still a lot of waste would have been left unutilized 
except for hogs. 

On October 9 we exchanged 13 pigs weighing 2,025 
pounds for 53 range hogs and pigs weighing 2,515 
pounds, receiving a small difference in cash. 

These 53 range hogs had been vaccinated against 
cholera and had previously been fed some corn and 
were evidently on the “mend,” otherwise we would have 
been afraid of unseen troubles that might have kept 
them from growing and fattening as is sometimes the 
case with poorly fed animals. At best they were a 
“measly” looking lot, including old sows, stags, boars 
and pigs. The boars were castrated as they were un- 
loaded at the place, all were weighed, and the lot turned 
into the fields to begin gathering up the wastes. Just 
enough corn was fed them at intervals to keep them 
gentle and in a measure to balance the other feeds they 
were harvesting. 

These hogs nearly all grew and fattened rapidly, so 
that by the time the fields were thoroughly eaten out on 
January 18 one would scarcely have recognized them as 
being the same lot of hogs. 

They were weighed and shipped to the Meridian 
Stock Yards with very satisfactory results. The 53 
head had increased in weight from 2,515 pounds to 6,837 
pounds, and brought a gross price on this market 
slightly above 9.5 cents per pound, with net returns of 
about 834 cents. E. B. FERRIS, 
Assistant Director South Mississippi Branch Station. 
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Soybeans Compared With Cottonseed 
Meal 


HE Agricultural Experiment Stations of Temnes- 
see, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Kansas have 
reported on the feeding of soybeans to dairy cattle. 


At the Tennessee Station a direct 





and shucks, which is a high price even 
when compared with cottonseed .hulls 
at $11 per ton, the corn grain will cost 
about $1.20 a bushel. 

The feeding period is only about 100 


I Started Right—.. Edw. Tutt 


The Chronicles ef the Cheerful Plowman 


comparison was made between soybeans 
and cottonseed meal. One group ol 
cows received an average daily ration 
of 10.2 pounds of alfalfa hay, 241 
pounds of corn silage, 2.3 pounds of 
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days, which is not too long for feeding 
hulls and meal alone. Therefore, our 
problem is whether to feed hulls and 
meal alone, or a mixture of hulls, meal 
and the corn, cobs and shucks. The 
price of the corn, ground grain, cobs 
and shucks together, is too high. Bet- 
ter gains will be made by feeding all 
three feeds, but in my opinion the gains 
will cost more and the feeding will be 
less likely to prove profitable than if 
only cottonseed meal and hulls are fed. 
This will almost certainly be true, ex- 
cept possibly for the younger animals. 
If any of this corn feed is used, at 
$48 a ton, we would not use much of it 
until the last 30 days of the feeding 
period, and, as stated, we believe the 
hulls and meal alone more economical. 








* 
MENA. . oe 


| STARTED right, I'll say, this spring. 

I cleaned and polished everything. I 
toned up all my disks and plows, I fixed 
the fences for the cows; I mended ragged 
bridle reins and trimmed the horses’ tails 
and manes; I patched up holes in leaky 
bags and did some dental work on drags. 
I sewed up sieves in fanning mills and 





welded forks and garden drills; I plumbed 
up buckles, bars, and bolts, and patched 
the mangers for the colts. I put new 
on doubletrees and liniment on 
horses’ knees; I replaced feeble neck- 
yoke rings, decrepit rods and other 
things; I lined up dizzy wagon wheels 
and treated corns on Dobbin’s heels. I 
greased all rigs that groaned and 
squeaked, I plugged all bins that warped 
and leaked; I dusted off the water jugs 
and re-inforced some frazzled tugs; I 
nailed new boards on broken racks and 
sorted out sweat-pads and sacks. I fit- 
ted locks on cow-barn doors, replaced 
some splintered two-by-fours; I scanned 
my stuff from A to Z, and had a real 
repairing spree, then I was ready, doubly 
so, I knew, to plow, and disk, and sow. 
The time was well and wisely spent, it 
gave a feeling of content, and it will 
come back twenty-fold in minutes saved 





as well as gold! 
A 











cake. 


corn and cob meal, and 2.3 pounds ol 
cottonseed cake. A similar group of 
cows received the exact ration both m 
kinds of feeds and amounts, except that 
2.3 pounds of soybeans replaced the 2.4 
pounds of cottonseed cake. The cows 
receiving the soybeans gave slightly 
more milk and butterfat than the cows 
receiving cottonseed cake. Soybeais 
proved superior to cottonseed meal in 
the production of milk in tests made al 
the Massachusetts and the New Jersey 
Experiment Stations. Large quantities 
of soybeans cause soft butter, while 
cottonseed cake causes hard butter. A 
prevention for soft butter, when soy- 
beans are fed, is to supplement a part 
of the soybeans with some cottonseed _ 

B. W. FAIRBAN KS.) 
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Chrming in afer supp isnt the thing iy 
. ~stay up with the stars / 
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Stars of the screen! 


—First National’s galaxy of brilliant 
players—all the world admires them. 


| 





First National Pictures 
c that You’ll Enjoy 











l “Granstark”” — Norma Talmadge tn « glorious Waiting up to see them PAYS! The 
0 modern romance — from the wonderful novel by P ° e 
d George Barr McCutcheon. The love of a princess biggest thrills!—the richest fun! —the 
= ae American. The clash of swords in highest class entertainment. 
5 "The Live Wire”— Johnny Hines, the famous Yes! great stars!—and oan Dramas 
comedian of pep, action and nerve, in the biggest H ; 
5 package of laughs and thrills he has ever offered. and choice Comedies for t ec stars to 
A New vers seporver inthe cogs of a Kentucky enact. That’s the combination First 
mountaineers’ feud. e * . 
: ita: aie Mahe ' ” National Pictures give you. 
: "The Dar ngel” —Ronald Colman and Vilma . P P 
re Banky —the screen's great lover and the world First National — America’s great creative insti- 
famous beauty in an inspiring drama of heart tution of entertainment — believes in using the 
* Caste SNS Crump Dente tn wer Tne. finest talent in every detail of picture-making. 
e “The Pace that Thrills” — Ben Lyon and Mery That’s why you see so many stars under this en- 
a Astor in the fastest moving movie your eyes have : 
seen. Aprizefight,a bull fight and areal auto race tertainment trade-mark. 
~ ~and romance, too. —and why First National finds the great picture- 
n- P : 
ad “Classified” — Corinne Griffith, the orchid -like themes—with a big staff of story-finding experts 
beauty in a big pulsing drama of the working forever reading, reading the world’s greatest 
st girl of today—from Edna Ferber's great story. books and plays — for stories that inspire the di- 
m ty Ween hove —tienaee Sweet anda great rectors and the stars. 
cast in a thrilling drama of rum runners and a “ m ‘ 
°y big battle for love in a lighthouse. The girl whe That’s why First National Pictures are 
waits while the man wanders on the sea. l h hil 
so . ; ae , always worth while. = 
"The Beautiful City”—Richard Barthelmess and 
on Dorothy Gish portray a wonderful romance of 
the Ghetto—the heart-beats of hidden humanity 
as a brave pair winning their way to the sunlight 
of happiness. 
an “The New Commandment” — Blanche Sweet and 
53 Ben Lyon portray the girl who fled from the 
wolves of Montmartre, and the boy who had 
37 tried to reshape a wealth-warped life. From Col. 
vet Frederick Palmer's novel “Invisible Wounds.” 
of “The Scarlet Saint””—with Mary Astor and Lloyd 
Hughes. The revelation of young womanhood 





rebelling against a marriage that would tie her 
to old age! A drama of New Orleans society, the 
face track and the Mardi Gras. 


“We Moderns”—Colleen Moore in an adaptation 
| from Israe! Zangwill’s stage success. Fifty laughs 
for every tear,and thrills galore. Showing that 

flappers” are out of date—that “moderns” are 


here to stay. 
res “The Unguarded Hour” — Milton Sills as the 
bachelor who had fled from love, and Doris Ken- 
ave yon as the madcap maid who is out to win his 
tle. heart. What happened in the unguarded hour of 


this glorious romance will thrill you. 


rect “Clothes Make the Pirate’’— Leon Errol, the fa- 

ans mous stage comedian, and Dorothy Gish in a 

. side-splitting comedy. Love-taps from a rolling 

ol pin in the bands of his dame turned him into a 
ion bold buccaneer. 







) « 
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24.1 “The Splendid Road’’—Anna Q. Nilsson, Lionel +e 
of Barrymore and Robert Frazer in a pulsating Be 
‘ romance of the California Gold Rush in '49. A tre- - 
. ol mendous, thrilling portrayal of one of the most 
a dramatic chapters in American history. 
. “« 
» in Joanna”—Dorothy Mackaill and Jack Mulhall. 


What would you do if you got a million dollars to 
Spend? She it — and spends it right before 


your eyes, Your money's worth in laughs and 
thrills, 
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of the Stars You Enjoy 
when you follow 
a First National Pictures 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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PONTIAC 


a new “six” 
at a 
new low price 


To its famous line of cars—Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick and 
Cadillac—General Motors has added 


a new car at a new price. 
It is the Pontiac Six. 


The Pontiac is a quality car at a 
popular price. It is for the market 
between Chevrolet and Oldsmobile 
and further rounds out General 
Motors’ program of “A Car for Every 
Purse and Purpose.” 


Every resource of General Motors’ 
purchasing power, manufacturing 
economies, engineering and research 
has been put into the Pontiac. It 
comes as a tried and proved car; for 
many months it has stood the most 
exhaustive tests at General Motors’ 
great Proving Ground in Michigan. 


The Pontiac Six is produced and 
marketed by the Oakland division 
of General Motors as a companion 
to the Oakland Six. It is another 
example of the quality and value 
made possible by a group of strong 
companies working together. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET: PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE* OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC : GMC Truck 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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Truck Crop 


Trucking as a Side-Line 
(First Prize Letter) 
H URING the year 1925 I sold a little 
more than $500 worth of truck in 
| addition to my regular field crops of 
| cotton, corn, and tobacco. This truck was 

— raised at a comparatively 

( small cost of time and labor 
Mg and on little patches and 

corners that otherwise would 
have brought me practically nothing. 

At the beginning of the year I began 
planning how to make some money for 
running expenses instead of borrowing 
from the bank, paying time prices, and 
piling up a big debt to be paid out of my 
crop in the fall. In January I set 2,500 
early cabbage plants and planted about a 
third of an acre in early garden peas. I 
began selling peas the last of April and 
by the first of May some of my cabbage 
were ready to sell. In late June I sold 
early roasting ears and cantaloupes, and 
my watermelons with some mid-season 
cantaloupes furnished the cash for run- 
ning expenses in July. 

I planted cowpeas between the rows 
of most of my corn. I consider the 
crop of peas I made one of the most val- 
uable of my truck crops. Besides im- 
proving my land and saving about 10 
bushels of dry peas for seed, I sold green 
peas as high as 50 cents per quart in the 
season. I had a few patches of fall 
truck—late cantaloupes, snaps, tomatoes, 
cabbage, and roasting ears—that went a 
long way toward housing my crop. 

3eing short of help, I did not plant 
a great variety of truck. I chose what 
I could make and market mostly myself. 
I ordered seed from a reliable firm and 
specialized in having my produce as 
early in the season as possible, when I 
could get the high prices. 

During the spring months—the busy 
season on the farm—I engaged my truck 
a day ahead and sold it wholesale to the 
groceryman. I laqaded it overnight on 
my Ford car, delivered it early next 
morning, and was back home ready to 
begin work without the loss of more 
than an hour’s time. 

I kept an accurate account of each 
day’s sales, setting each vegetable under 
a separate heading. In this way I could 
easily tell what I realized from the dif- 
ferent crops and which ones paid best. 

Besides furnishing extra money for 
running expenses, my truck crops also: 

1. Supplemented the home garden, 
furnishing good fresh vegetables to eat 
and plenty to can for winter use. 

2. The roasting ear stalks, peavines, 
cabbage leaves, and all non-saleable pro- 
duce helped feed my team, cow, hogs, 
and chickens. 

3. It showed me the wisdom of having 
something to sell the year round, if pos- 
sible, rather than just one money crop in 
the fall. 

4. The extra money coming in all 
along helped do away with the ruinous 
practice of paying time prices. 

Wake County, N. C. R. B. JOHNSON 


Planted Bush Snap Beans to 
Get Quick Money 


(Second Prize Letter) 
N October 1, 1924, I moved to the 
farm to begin farming and to raise 
some poultry, having completed my 
course at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture as a rehabilitation student. 

I bought a small farm which was 
partly in cultivation but had no build- 
ings on it. The first I had to do was 
to construct a dwelling, barn, poultry 
and brooder house. By the time this 
was partly done my 
capital was scarce 
and I needed to 
make some quick 
money. I decided 
to plant all my f£ 
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More Mistake and Success Stories From Our Readers 
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Experiences 


above what it took to raise my feed 
This left only one acre for truck crops 

Then the hard question arose, n 
what vegetables can I get the best re 
turns? I had been in several cities and 
noticed the sales of vegetables and it ap- 
peared to me that bush snap beans would 
pay me as well as anything I could plant. 

I broadcasted manure over the land be- 
fore I broke it on February 10. After 
I broke it I laid off the rows three feet 
apart and applied 400 pounds of fertili- 
zer in the drill per acre. 

On February 28, I planted  three- 
fourths of the acre in red and black 
Valentine Bush snap beans and the other 
fourth acre in Irish potatoes and squash 


On April 25 I ate my first beans from , 

my patch and on April 30 I sold $10 : 

worth of beans and potatoes. It was a 

dry spring but I cultivated fast and these 

beans and potatoes netted me about $200 ! 

profit. . 
The only mistake I made was planting 

the squash. They made good but worms € 

punctured the fruit and left it unmarket- 

able. This crop was off June 10, and I ‘ 

planted the ground in pop corn and made 

enough feed for one mule, two cows and 4 

two hogs for 45 days. I fed it green as n 

my pasture was dry at that time of the h 

year. n 
The pop corn was off September 15. 

Then I sowed it down in fall turnips F 

and they netted me a profit of about $10 W 

and my cow and chickens grazed on A 

them through the hard winter. u 
This year I will plant more beans and 

Irish potatoes than I did last year and k 

follow my early ones with the same kind n 

of summer and fall crops. I am plan- t! 

ning to plant some bottom land in beans tt 


June 1 and September 1. M. L. J. 


Profit Comes From High 
Yields ’ 


HAUL out and scatter manure on my 


garden as early as possible after : 
Christmas and then turn it under the lo 
first time the land is in order to plow. 
If you want a good garden, don’t spare 
the fertilizer, no matter how much ma- M 
nure you apply. Let’s broadcast our mn 


fertilizer as well as the manure and ap- 
ply it at the rate of 1,000 pounds per a 


acre and then put the same amount in ~ 
the drill. If we will do this and keep va 


it well cultivated, we are not apt to fail 
in having plenty of vegetables to eat 
and some to spare. an 

Let’s do by our field crops as we 


should do by our garden. Most of us re 
try to see how many acres we can plant ter 
instead of planting fewer acres and try- 80 
ing to see how much we can make on ro 
the smallest number of acres. We should | 
manure, fertilize, and cultivate so as to fo 
make big acre yields on our entire farm. we 
For this purpose legumes are a great P 
help both in the garden and on the farm. mi 
I am speaking from my own expefi- Cas 
ence. It seems to me it is bad judgment 
to buy hay, pay freight, pay the mer- 
chant a profit (especially if it is time 
prices), and then haul it out in the coum- | 
try when we can raise it as cheap as the G 
Western farmer and improve our la 
at the same time. I never bought but sha 
two bales of hay in my life. It looked me 
too much like feeding dollar bills, so the 
haven’t bought any since. It s 
Wake County, N.C. R. P. HUNT. 6:3 
s&s s&s S& I 
RONING Machines or Mangles. —Of for 
these there are two types: Elec wh 
tric and heatless. The first is easier t the 
operate, as both hands are ieft free for Pas 
handling the linen. The heatless type 
consists of two polished hardwood roll- 
ers that depend 00 . 
pressure instead of ca 





heat for smoothing 
the clothes, 29 
after a little prac 
tice produces satis-__ 


factory. ges Its, 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








| 


Imaginary Fears 

eam sailors who sailed the main 400 
years ago were brave men. Take up 
an old map of 400 years ago, and you 
will see the known world shading out into 
vast unknown areas. 

areas have 
like the 


These 
markings 


demons,” 
savages that 
ship the devil,” “The 
death whirlpool,” 
“Here live sirens.” 

When the timid 
mariners braved 
those areas, strange 
to say, they did not find any sirens, or 
mermaids, or sea-serpents, or one-eyed 
monsters whose glance was death. 

Fear always peoples the unknown with 
black devils. Ignorance is the multiplier 
of imaginary foes. 





DR. HOLLAND 


Now that the world has been discov- 
ered, it is known that the worst enemies 
of men are little things like mosquitoes 
and tiny germs. 

Our grandfathers shut their houses up 
at night, because they feared the deadly 
night air. <A little sense of humor might 
have suggested to them that there was 
no other kind of air at night. 

The bad people are “distant” people 
Foreigners are the only kind of people 
who have horns. A Negro who saw 
Abraham Lincoln exclaimed, after look- 
ing him over, “He ain’t got no horns.” 

War-makers take advantage of this 
kink in our natures. Common men do 
not like to fight other common men, so 
they have to be taught that “those across 
the border” are different and beastly men. 

The German helmet to the French 
peasant looks like a model of the head 
gear of the devil himself. The German 
peasant thinks that the Frenchman is 


following: “Here be | 
“Here be | 
WOT- | 





something diabolic. 

Now, the truth of the matter is, that 
when the German girls saw the French 
soldiers of the occupation, they fell in 
love with them and married them. 


There was a time when Baptists and 
Methodists viewed each other with a feel- 
ing of rivalry bordering upon hostility. 
Catholics and Protestants once _lived in 
ignorance of each others’ virtues. The 
truth of the matter is, the better we | 
know each other the more of the angel 
and less of the devil we see in each other. 

Fear is a great disturber of our souls 
and bodies. In the dim shadows that are 
close to each of us, there is an «unknown 
region which we fill with monsters. Bet- 
ter knowledge of ourselves will nnd that 
good and not bad was meant to sur- 
found us. 

The safest word I have ever found to 
follow in reference to the unknown is the 
word of’ the disciple called the beloved, 
Perfect love casteth out fear.” We 
might also add, “Perfect understanding 
casteth out fear.” 


st Ft SF 


Favorite Bible Verses 
(Selected by Our Readers) 
IVE, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall 
Men give into your bosom. For with 
the same measure that ye mete withal, 


" be measured to you again.—Luke 


Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
or him; fret not thyself because of him 
Who prospereth in his way, because of 
© man who bringeth wicked devices to 
Pass.—Psalms 37 :7. 
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Independent of Road or Weather 
if you use USCO Balloons 


T is a comfort to feel that 

the tires on your car will 
carry you where you want to 
go no matter what the weather 
is or how bad the roads are. 


The great success of the 
USCO Balloon lies in its abil- 
ity todo that—and do it with- 


out harm to the tires. 


When you look at an USCO 


at once no- 


Balloon you will 
tice how broad and flat 


tread is. With so much tread 
area in contact with the road, 
there is always adequate pur- 
chase for a hard pull and for 


sure braking action. 


You get the same advantage 
that the wide, flat wagon wheel 
gave over the earlier narrow 
rimmed wheels. In addition, 
the USCO Balloon has a high- 
shouldered tread that takes a 
firm hold on the road. 


The cord construction has unusual 

flexibility. You get real balloon cush- 
ioning—comfort for the passengers, 
protection for the car. 
“ The USCO Balloon is made strong 
its and sturdy. It will deliver length of 
service far beyond what its moderate 
price indicates. 

It carries the trade mark and full 
warranty of the largest rubber man- 
ufacturers in the world. 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S. Tire to 
meet every need 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
29 x 4.40 straight side 
U. S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31x 4.40 clincher and straight a 
side 
U. S. Royal Cords 
30 x 3% regular and extra-size 
clincher, 30 x 342 and 31x4 
straight side 
U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 
30 x 3% clincher for commer- 
cial and extra heavy service 
USCO Cords 
30 x 3 and 30 x 3% clincher, 
30 x 34 and 31x 4 straight side 
USCO Fabrics 
30 x 3and 30 x 3% clincher 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


USCO BALLOONS | 








A DAY 


AGENTS °6 


orders for Non-Alcoholic 
lavors. prey wane. 
up in collapsible tubes. 
fresh. Three 


, times t o! 
bottled flavors. Not sold in stores. 
Fast repeaters. Big income every 





that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, 
duced with 


can be re- 






also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economic- 
al—only a few drops required at on oe lica- 

ree. 


tion. poe) r bottle delivered. Book 
W. F. YOUNG, Ine., 364 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mase. 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


A Jubilee Birthday Offer 


he celebrate our entrance into our 40th Anniversary Year 
we hereby offer you YOUR OWN RENEWAL ONE YEAR 
AND THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TO ANY NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER ONE YEAR—both one year for $i—exactly half 














We Have 


Not Made price! 
for 10 Years Be Disveveccsere weno tegen eeggeeenpncontesonnen ten ptaS* oUSIES esouse 
R. FP. D. No..ccccccceces PET PererTrrrrtrr tT 


and Will Not 
Repeat Until 
1936 


Dear Progressive Farmer: 

In accordance with your great ONCE-IN-TEN-YEARS 
JUBILEE SUBSCRIPTION FFER I enclose’ herewith 
PS rr for which send The Progressive Farmer one 
year to new subscribers written below you send more 
than one new subscriber, ADD 50 CENTS extra for each 
such name): 

Name of Present Subscriber: 





















The Uroyresiive: ¥ 
A Diversified Farm That Pays 
B. F. Shelton Sets an Example for Eastern Carolina 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 





= APLETON Farm,” owned by B. shape and fruitfulness of all the cotton 
F. Shelton and Sons of Edge- stalks on the place. 
combe County, N. C., is of the 4. The freedom from grass, weeds 
type known as a “mixed farm” by farm and waste places. 
management specialists. This mixed farm 5. The convenience of the farm roads. 
is diversified and 6, The splendid arrangement of build 
specialized and gen- ings, lots, fields and pastures. 
eral — that’s what These things show that Mr. Shelton 
mixed farming is. gives close attention to small things and 
Mapleton Farm to details and so has brought each fea- 
contains 400 acres in ture of his farm into close codperation 
cultivation. Theland with every other feature. 
is just rollingenough = Another example of Mr. Shelton’s wis- 
for good drainage dom as a farmer is the ample barn space 
and level enough for for housing stock, feed, equipment, and 










































e & amen the perfect use of for cleaning, grading and storing certified : 

¥ the most modern ceeds produced on the farm. There is 

farm implements and machinery. ample shelter for everything, though in . 

The most important crop is cotton, 1925 his corn crop overflowed his special , 

though this would not be true if Mr. large corn cribs and some of it had to be é 

Shelton did not look stored in his large, 

upon corn grown and two-storied general- p 

largely consumed at ERE’S another one of those purpose barn. J 

home as an abso- true stories of successful In classifying this . 

lutely necessary sup- farmers The Progressive Farmer farm as a “mixed g 

port of his farm. is giving our readers this year. farm,” we do not 
5 Growing feed at You will surely pick up some ideas wish to convey the 

orl c S Best —_ — to cotton from B. F, Shelton that you _ poe there : no } 
profits. orn comes to put into practice on your place. specialization, or 

Sweepstake Prize next to cotton in And week after next we shall have there is. Corn and I 
Potatoes in money value. There another story of a farmer who has cotton are the two 

Wisconsin ro D are no scrubs, grades achieved unusual success—this time main crops. The land ir 

Grand Championship or crosses on Mr. the story of a Virginia farmer. devoted to corn is If 

: 4 ) Shelton’s place. Corn around 150 acres and le 

Corn in Missouri rod uce rs is put to its best only Latham’s Dou- CC 
and— use when fed to purebred farm animals. ble is grown. The average yield runs be- 






. ° _ e « . iia B 
Some Sure Signs of Good Farming tween 35 and 40 bushels to the acre. The 
greater part of this large production of 


S WE walked over this farm we were corn is sold to the farm at a good profit 


impressed right away with several and some is sold for seed. “< 
sure signs of good farming as follows :— 


First Premium 
Tobacco in North 
Carolina 














are some of the notable awards to crops grown © Ser ceabin tier teen Other crops that bing annual incomes : 
’ athe ° q . F t less t op are t - 

with “AA QUALIT Y” Fertilizers in 1925. 2. The absence of washed places and “ tern wen rth eden a = 
or vk ~~ rye. Between 300 and 400 bushels of 


Year after year “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 
produce the largest yields and best quality crops. 
Their unequaled crop-producing records clearly 
reflect the practical value of the expert knowl- 
edge gained by more than half a century of 
scientific research and actual fertilizer manufac- 
turing experience. To insure the largest yields 
and best quality of all crops use 


“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St., New York 


3. The unusual uniformity in the size, 






Abruzzi rye and from 1,200 to 1,400 
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¢ Agricaltural Service Bureau will help solve your farming problems. Send 
. one H. J. Wheeler's Crop Bulletins. Address: 92 State Street, Bostom, Mass. 





























MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


FOR TOBACCO 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY. Winterville, N. C. 
Gentlemen :— February 6th, 1926. 

Last year I purchased a car of Buquo Limestone from you, same being shipped to | 
me at Winterville, N. C. This lime was purchased im 100-pound paper bags. | 

I used 1,000 pounds of this limestone per acre in the drill on twelve acres of to- 
bacco, and in this same field of tobacco there were four acres under which I did not 
use any limestone. The twelve acres of tobacco under which IF used this limestone 
produced in weight 175 pounds more per acre than the tobacco grown on the four 
acres under which I did not use any limestone. 

The twelve acres of tobacco under which the Buquo limestone was used sold for 
$75.00 more per acre than the four acres under Which your Buquo Lime was not used. 

I have given you an order today for an additional 33 1-3 tons to be shipped to me, 
knowing that I am getting full value for my money, and can recommend the Buquo 
Lime based on the above facts to any good farmer who wishes to increase his yield 
as well as quality of his tobacco Yours very truly, 

(Signed) R. H. McLAWHORN. 


BUQUO LIMESTONE ANALYSES $8 PER CENT PURE CARBONATES WITH 
42 PER CENT MAGNESIUM CARBONATE Top—Purebred Hereford cattle om the Shelton farm. These fine Epestatte mehe — 
for Shelton. These cattle are raised at home, fed on home-grown feed, and sold at 4 
THE G. S. BUQUO LIME COMPANY on both nt and Pg jag 9 is room = ry aye — like hang in - Coastal Ties 
Greens - section. Center—Mr. Shelton has not only a well equipped farm but a well equippe 
pom TS Sam. ve Soo, 2 < also. Here is a glimpse of it—and it has modern lights and water systems in successia 
operation. Botto add profits and beauty to Mapleton Farm. is truly 2 “ht 
farm where all of livestock all are xcept the multe, 
















SCENES ON MAPLETON FARM 
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bushels of sweet potatoes are grown reg- 
ylarly. Peanuts and tobacco are crops 
that vary in acreage, the variation being 
controlled by Mr. Shelton’s judgment of 
the market supply and demand for these 
crops. 

“As a farm crop I like soybeans better 
than cowpeas, but I always plant a good 
many cowpeas of such varieties as Blacks 
and Blackeyes, because I like to eat 
them,” says Mr. Shelton. (This is one of 
many respects in which Mr. Shelton 
shows himself to be a gentleman of good 
taste.) The Haberlandt and the Mam- 
moth Yellow are his main varieties of 
soybeans, but Mr. Shelton is also watch- 
ing the newer varieties and trying them 
out. 

Enough wheat is grown to feed the 
farm. Oats occupy 30 or more acres and 
are used for feed and seed. The best 
strains of Leap’s wheat, Appler oats and 
Abruzzi rye represent all the varieties of 
small grain grown—one variety of each 
kind, just as only one variety of cotton 
and one variety of corn are grown on 
this farm. When certified seed are pro- 
duced and sold this is a safe rule for the 
farmer to follow. It is different with the 
professional seed grower. Mr. Shelton 
raises most of his own seed, selling the 
surplus with little difficulty and getting 
good prices. 


How Shelton Makes Cotton Pay 


R. SHELTON’S most important crop 
in acreage and money value is cotton, 
It is important for four reasons :— 

1. Every seed planted on bis 230 acres 
in cotton (which produced 250 bales in 
1925) had been carefully bred and se- 
lected by men trained and experienced in 
cotton breeding. 

2. Only one variety, the Mexican Big 
Boll, is allowed on the farm. 

3. All seed are recleaned. 


4. All the fields are inspected and 


rogued and the seed inspected and certi- 
fied before 
shipment. 


being placed in sacks for 


Furthermore, the strain of cotton seed 
that Mr. Shelton is justly proud of is a 
lineal descendant from one stalk selected 
several years ago by Dr. R. Y. Winters 
in his breeding plots on the experiment 
farm at the State College of Agriculture. 
It has the three highest quality charac- 
teristics to recommend it—(1) heavy 
yield, (2) strength of lint, and (3) uni- 
formity of staple. These qualities have 
been bred up and are constantly being 
more thoroughly fixed by constant breed- 
ing, and as we stated above, by a trained 
plant breeder in the person of Mr. Sam 
Hill, manager and plant breeder of the 
Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Association, 
of which Mr. Shelton is a member. 

When we visited Mr. Shelton in De- 
cember, he was recleaning and sacking a 
carload of cotton seed for shipment to 
Mexico. This was the second carload of 
Mexican Big Boll cotton seed that Mr. 
Shelton has sold to the same parties in 
this foreign country. 


Livestock 


OME people might classify this farm 

as a livestock farm. And livestock is 
an important part of it. But we are go- 
ing to insist on calling it a “mixed farm” 
—about the best mixture of crops and 
livestock we have seen in many a day, 
and about the best example of a diversi- 
fied farm. 3ut let’s consider Shelton’s 
livestock by classes :— 

1. Cattle—At the time of our visit, 
Mr. Shelton had sold close his fine herd of 
purebred Herefords, so that only 40 head 
remained, all breeding stock. He has had 
as high as 100 head. When beef animals 
are selling at 11 cents per pound, he gets 
12% cents for his superior quality ani- 
mals. This cent-and-a-half premium is 
a good added profit but does not repre- 
sent all the profit from purebred Here- 
fords, since they produce more and pro- 
duce it more quickly on the same feed. 

For a home supply of milk and butter, 
Jerseys are kept. To supplement pastur- 
age and supply succulent feed through 


the winter 100 tons of silage is annually 


put up. 

2. Hogs.—Duroc Jersey hogs supply 
all the meat for the farm, tenants in- 
cluded. Of the hogs there were 65 head 
last December. While these were glean- 
ing corn, soybean and sweet potato fields, 
they were given no additional feed for 
the two months they were converting 
these wastes into profit. They had all 
they could consume of a fairly well bal- 
anced ration. 


? 


3. Poultry—There are two pens of 
Rhode Island Reds, each of the best 
strain. Two to four highly bred cocks 
of best bred strains are bought each year 
for the purpose of maintaining the high 
quality of both pens. In addition to 
supplying all the home needs, the 150 
hens produce a surplus and both eggs and 
fowls are sold for breeding and to start 
new flocks. 

4. Sheep.—A flock of 80 head of sheep 
furnishes lambs for codperative carlot 
shipments in the spring. The price these 
lambs bring is “satisfactory,” said Mr. 
Shelton. 


Good Pastures and Home-grown 
Feed Make Livestock Pay 


E WISH that more cotton farmers 

could see Mr. Shelton’s farm and 
learn from him how simple it is and 
how easy to make livestock pay when we 
produce an abundance of feed. The feed 
value of crops is lost when they are plow- 
ed under to add fertility to the soil, but 
when used as feed and fed at home, they 
feed both stock and soil, and so make 
double profits. 

From 50 to 75 acres in pasture furnish 
the cheapest feed the Shelton stock get. 
These are composed of carpet grass, les- 
pedeza and Bermuda, principally, supple- 
mented with bur clover on parts of the 
farm, on other parts with Kentucky 
bluegrass, and in places with alsike clo- 
ver, vetch and temporary pastures of 
small grain. This gives almost 12 months 
of pasturage. 
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“Stock like bluegrass better than any- 
thing else, but I have never had any crop 
produce as much feed per acre as my 
alfalfa does,” Mr. Shelton told us. He 
also believes there is no substitute for 
corn as a substantial foundation for the 
support of a farm. And he cannot be 
far from right. There are not many 
successful farmers who are not also suc- 
cessful corn growers. 

Near the barn lot is a heavy turf of 
Kentucky bluegrass, Bermuda grass, al- 
sike clover and some carpet grass. Even 
in December this pasture had the appear- 
ance of being capable of grazing more 
than one 1,000-pound cow per acre for 
12 months. At the time we saw it, there 
were several animals to the acre grazing. 
Close but not too close grazing was part 
of the secret of this pasture’s having 
been in profitable use for 10 years. 

Mr. Shelton places vetch at the head 
of the list of plants for poor land, but 
care must be taken lest it become objec- 
tionable in wheat for flour and in all 
small garden seed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelton have five chil- 
dren. One boy is too young to enter col- 
lege, two boys are juniors in the State 
College of Agriculture in Raleigh, and 
two girls are juniors in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Raleigh. 3oth boys are mem- 
bers of Alpha Zeta, a national honorary 
organization of agricultural students 
which admits to membership only those 
who have attained high honors in schol- 
arship. And Mr. Shelton is a happier 
man because they are part of “B. F. Shel- 
ton & Sons” who have brought the farm 
to its present success and will come back 
to it when they finish college. 

Mr. Shelton has proved himself to be 
not only a good farmer but a good busi- 
ness farmer. To see this farm is an in- 
spiration, and we came away with a re- 
newed confidence in and appreciation of 
the wonderful possibilities of our South- 
land and with this question yet unanswer- 
ed, “Why are there so very few farms 
like that of B. F. Shelton & Sons?” 











like this worth «@ 





2, cents 
an hour? 


For free illustrated booklet, 
“Electricity for the home in the 
country,” write 








(STATE DISTRIBUTOR) 


OW you can have plenty of electric light and 


N power. 


HOMELITE, the portable electric light and power 
plant costs little to buy and little to operate. It is 
the most remarkable 600-watt generator in the 
world and besides supplying plenty of electric light, 
it will operate the water pump, washing machine, 
cream separator, vacuum cleaner, charges the radio 


battery, etc. 


3 models,—12 volts, 32 volts and 110 volts. Noth- 
ing to freeze,—no batteries needed. 







YY savage 
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\ 
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Dealers and Special Agents 
Write to the state distributor for 
attractive HOMELITE proposition. 


ANGIER INVESTMENT COMPANY 


0. S. YOUNG, General Mgr. 


ANGIER, N. C. 


Complete Line of Repair and Service Parts. 


$195. 


Complete and ready to run 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
HOMELITE CORPORATION 


F. 0. B. 
Factory 


Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ANY house-owners today 

will answer that question 

by saying, “Paint made of 

Dutch Boy white-lead and pure 
linseed oil.”” Why? 

Dutch Boy white-lead is pure 
white-lead, corroded from the 
metal, lead. It makes an all-lead 
paint which resists the attacks 
of the weather. It insures you 
against loss from decay. It in- 
creases the value of your farm. 

If your farm buildings are be- 
ginning to look a bit weather- 


bane? bes 





Dutch Boy 


What paint will you use this spring? 


worn and shabby, cover them 
now with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. It is reasonable in price. 
Only 100 pounds of Dutch Boy 
white-lead is required to make 
seven gallons of pure lead paint. 
The real economy, however, in 
using this paint begins after you 
buy it. Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint givesasmooth, evenfilmthat 
is tough, durable, elastic—a film 
that does not crack or scale. It 
enables you to save the cost of 
repairs you would have to make 
sooner or later on unpainted and 
deteriorating property. It length- 
ens the period between repaint- 
ings. And each succeeding year 
the appearance and the condi- 
tion of the house painted with 
white-lead make evident the su- 
periority of a pure lead paint. 
*‘Decorating the Home” is a 
new free booklet illustrated in 
color which suggests decorative 
treatments for exteriors and in- 
teriors. It will be sent you, along 
with a booklet which gives direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry, if you write 
our nearest branch. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago/900 
West 18th Street ; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oj! Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave- 


nue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 





You will see the figure of the Dutch Boy Painter on every 
keg of Dutch Boy white-lead. It guarantees a product of 
the highest quality. In addition to white-lead, there are 
also made under this trademark: red-lead, solder, babbitt 
metals, and flatting oil for use with white-lead in painting 
interiors. 


W hite-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 





THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 


UNION GRAINS 


MILK RECORD CHARTS Free 


WRITE FOR YouRS 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


5216 CARTHAGE AVENVE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








HIGH GRADE MINERAL SURFACED 


MILL END ROOFING 


RED OR GREEN, $1.85 
Each roll contains 108 square feet 
and cement. 
WALL BOARD, $3.50 196 SQ. FT. 
48 ins. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. 
Write for price list. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 


with nails 







































Cleveland 


Breeders 


We commenced growing and breeding seed in 
in 1907 and have developed the best oe ligreed ¢ 
i j 


Get our seed direct from THBP 
getting the genuine WANNAMAKE) R PEDIGRE 
atrains of pedigreed seed for sale this year 





however, we 
prices, 


recleaned ; 
additional to above 


All seed are 
linted seed at 5% 





















J. Skottowe Wannamaker, io 


President 


is offered to the farmers in the 19th year by THE MODE, 
rs, after 19 years of successful EXPERIENCE, 


Our pedigreed seed are the tx bre i highest in germir ation we have ever — to the public, 
er ywn and bred on our own far ms, a: ad as a result of the sat service we hav dered to the 

ntire cotton growing industry as the originators and breed rs of the WANN AMAKER. ‘PEDIGREED 
CLEVEL AND COTTON SEED we have the patronage of the far mers of the entire South. 


MODEL SEEI 


No. 18—A limited amount at $2.90 per bushel 
No. 18—Up to 100 bushels at $2.45 per bushel 
100 bushels at $2.20 per bushel 
$00 bushels at $2.05 per bushel 


The above prices are sacked in even 100-pound sacks f.o.b, St. Matthews South Carolina, If 
interested in carload lots write us for special prices, The above prices are very reasonable, Our 
regular trade mark goes with each sack of our pedig seed guarantee sing that same will come 
up te our standard of purity, breeding and high germinatior n, 


can furnish delinted seed to any 


Demand always exceeds sup for our seed ar we are foreed to return checks and unfilled 
orders. We therefore urge that woe send your orders ftmmediately to assure your securing supply 
Order direct from the ORIGINATORS AND BRE? DERS and get the GENUINE PEDIGREED 
w ANNAMAK ER CLEVELAND STRAIN. Write at once for our illustrated catalogue which de- 
scribes fully and in detail the breeding work and how we handle our seed. 


MODEL SEED FARMS, St. Matthews, S. C. 


Vice- 





The Famous Wannamaker Pedigreed 


Cotton Seed 


SERED FARMS, the Onginatom and 
ENDEAVOR AND BREEDING 


1878 and organized THE MODEL SEED FARMS 
cotton for boll weevil conditions in the entire South 


always and you will be assured of 
We have two 


D FARMS as 
Ey CLEVELAND te -d for 19 years. 























customers desiring de- | 











F. M. Wannamaker, 


Wannamaker, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


President 










The Dark Tobacco “Co-ops” 


With Organization Gone Prices Went to Smash 






The Progressive Far 


By HERMAN STEEN and BILL STAHL 


Growers’ Association of Kentucky 

and Tennessee was formed. It then 
included more than 57,000 farmers and 
growers of tobacco in the famous Black 
Patch of Western Kentucky and Central 
Tennessee, and also a relatively small 
number in Southern Indiana; later the 
membership grew to more than 71,000. 


J ce four years ago the Dark Tobacco 


Two-thirds of all the American dark- 
leaf tobacco crop was pledged for a five- 
year period to the association, which be- 
gan its marketing operations with the 
1922 crop. Its management included a 
good number of the most skilled tobacco 
men in the district. It marketed nearly 
$60,000,000 worth of tobacco for its mem- 
bers during the three years it operated, 
and even its enemies concede that the 
association stabitized and maintained the 
market during those years and put large 
sums in growers’ pockets which never 
would have found their way there other- 
wise. Yet, at the end of three years the 
association threw up the sponge and quit! 

Not only did the Dark Tobacco Asso- 
ciation quit after three years, but its sus- 
pension of business was heartily approved 
by an overwhelming majority of its mem- 
bers, and by most bankers and business 
men in the territory of the association. 


Throughout the 


Coédperative Association, included nearly 
304,000,000 pounds, and at once threw a 
heavy burden upon the association. It 
was predicted that prices would drop to 
half of then existing levels before the 
crop could be moved. 


Heavy Surpluses and Delayed Pay- 
ments Caused Dissatisfaction 


HE POOL, controlling 175,000,000 

pounds, stood pat on prices and the 
trade was compelled to pay about equal 
prices to the outsiders who still sold on 
the auction floors. The general average 
of the floors that year was $14.23, of 
somewhat more than the year before. 
In 1923, there was the record crop of 
323,000,000 pounds, far in excess of the 
demand. Auction prices sagged to an 
average of $11.67 per pound. In 1924 
there was a smaller crop—245,000,000 
pounds and the auction average was 
$12.94, 

Meanwhile, the association was faced 
with an almost impossible task in at- 
tempting to market the burdensome crops 
of 1922 and 1923. There was an enor- 
mous surplus each year, and on account 
of buyers’ activities in meeting their 
needs as far as possible on the auction 
floors, the association was left with vir- 
tually all the carry- 
over. It thus had 





summer and autumn 
of 1925 there were 
mass meetings 
over the Black Patch 
at which the grow- 
ers demanded release 
fr@m their contracts. 
At first, there was 
usually a division of 
opinion, but as har- 
approached the 
objectors overrode 
the others something 
after the manner of 
an avalanche. The ciation, 
association’s govern- will be 
ing body, the board 
of directors, carried 
out the wishes of 
the members by vot- 
ing not to receive 


went to smash, 


ment 


bacco brethren: 
vest 


The importance 





HIS is the true story of a great 
all codperative association which 
but whose failure 
developed an unanswerable argu- 
for codperative 
Our tobacco farmers in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia may well learn 
two big lessons from their dark to- 
(1) The danger of 
letting their codperative fail. (2) 


mistakes which brought temporary 
failure to the Dark Tobacco 
What these mistakes were of 
discussed in 
Messrs. Steen and Stahl, two com- 
petent authorities who have just 
visited the dark tobacco territory, 
in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


millions of pounds 
of tobacco left at the 
end of each year, 
with consequent de- 
layed settlements to 
members because it 
could not settle with 
members until the 
crop was all sold. 


marketing. 


Before the — sur- 
plus of these crops 
could be disposed of 
a tremendous wave 
dissatisfaction 
swept over the mem- 
bership which re 
sulted in widespread 
violation of com 
tracts until only 3% 


of avoiding the 
Asso- 


detail by 








the 1925 crop. 


How Coédp Failure Ruined Prices 


i kp-wel action was taken the middle of 
October. The price of tobacco fell 5 
cents per pound overnight. Each suc- 
cessive week tobacco quotations slumped 
with sickening regularity and in late Feb- 
ruary the prevailing levels were fully 40 
per cent less than they were a few months 
before. Yet the 1925 crop of dark to- 
bacco was the smallest grown since 1921, 
and demand for the crop seemed to be as 
good average demand for several 
years past. It requires little imagination 
to picture the distress of the Black Patch 
as a result of the demoralized tobacco 
market. Tobacco is the chief cash crop 
—in many instances the only crop grown 
on the farms. Landlords and tenants 
alike have had their incomes cut in two, 
or rather more than in two, because the 
crop is short and slightly lower than 
normal in quality. There are thousands 
of farm families mighty close to actual 
want and deprivation, and thousands 
more who face the loss of their homes 
and farms through inability to meet in 
terest payments. The air is surcharged 


as the 


with the fear that the near future will 
record another series of tragedies not 
unlike those of. the “night-riding” of a 


half-generation ago. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee are 
now saying that they made the mistake 
of their lives and are clamoring for the 
re-cstablishment of the dark tobacco 
pool? Is it any wonder that hundreds 
of farmers who never were in the asso- 
ciation have signed pledges to join if the 
organisation is revived? 

The 1922 crop, which was the first one 
handled by the Dark Tobacco Growers’ 


2) pameie i Sak toad Meu elas © pea tie one 





per cent of the 1924 
crop was controlled 
by the pool as against 60 per cent of the 
1922 production. 

This critical situation was aggravated 
by serious dissension within the board of 
directors, by an unwise sales policy, and 
by bitter opposition to the pool from 
bankers and business men, and it was not 
helped by the intense propaganda of the 
tobacco trade. In spite of all this, the 


association made a good record. It is 
not possible to give pool averages OM 
many important grades, because of the 
fact that all association tobacco is not 


sold, hence the pools are not closed, but 
by figuring the small unsold amounts and 
the payments already made, the asso 4 
ation prices can be approximated. Ia 
most cases, they average $1 or so per 1 
pounds more than the auction floors for 
the same grade of tobacco the same yéal, 
although not always so. 

Affairs reached a crisis in October, 
1925. Then the board of directors at 
nounced that no effort would be made @ 
enforce the contract on the 1925 crop, 
this having the effect of releasing all 
members from contract. Shortly there 
after the association decided not to te 
ceive any 1925 tobacco, and the old sy& 
tem again reigned supreme. 


“WwW hen the association fell, the pric 
did likewise. One Tennessee crop coir 
tracted for $42.50, was refused by the 
buyer and later brought $19 on th 
Springfield auction floor. 

By the middle of February the auctiom 
floors were paying the growers not more 
on the average than last year’s advance 
or first payment from the pool, and is 
many cases less. 
fully verified by the writers on the He 
derson, Owensboro and Hopkitisville 


(This fact was care | 
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TKe Truth 


in Seeds. 
CERTIFIED 
SEEDS 
A Helping 
Hand to 

( Guaranteed | More 











~ S. S. Seeds are b 

~ not sold under the Profita le 
familiar non - war- 

\L_ranty. Crops 

Crop failures due té the 

knowing use of imported or un 


can now be avoided 
Seed Service, a co- 
4 


adapted seed 
The Virginia 


Operative organization operated 
for service and not profit, is 
supplying many thousands of 
farmers in Virginia and_= sur- 
rounding states with the best 


seeds obtainable—seeds of Guar- 
anteed origin, purity and vitality 


A positive guarantee is attached 
to each bag of V. S. S. Seed 
Contrast with the disclaimer or 
non-warranty under which seed 
is usually sold. 


30,000 farmers are now using this 
service and protection. Youcan 
enjoy the same benefits. 

Write for Price List on 


Soybeans 


Cowpeas 
Cotton Seed 
Seed Oats Tobacco Seed 
Seed Corn Ete. 


We Pay the Freight 


VIRGINIA SEED 
SERVICE, Inc. 


“Know What You Sow” 


Clovers 
Alfalfa 
Grass Seeds 






where we inspected 


iOS, 


< skets ol 


| after much of this was graded by sev 

| eral expert graders ve compa! d_ this | 

| year’s prices with last year’s adv: 
sche dule } Phe milly solat 

| growes has is that he has “all his 1 
it once” and won't have to wait for sec 

| ond payments And all this on a 2 
000,000-pound crop or one less than a 


‘ ' 
age in $1ze 


Dark Tobacco Growers Have 
Learned Their Lesson 


D' IWN in the Black Patch there 
| nrett venera!l oreemenit t 


a i i¢ ‘ ‘ t 
| tremend decline in price lue to the 
| unorganized selling, and there is likewise 
general agreement now that the pr 
tobacco was maintained the past three 
vears through organized selling 

“After this outrage,” said one farmer 


at Owensboro, indicating the 7-cent aver- 
age price, “I'd be willing to sign up for 
life.” 

“I’ve had my lesson,” said a non-mem- 


roundly cursed a few short months ago 
and now so warmly praised probably 
never will handle another crop. 


demand continues 
It is now func- 


new contract if the 
urgent and unanimous 
tioning only in selling old tobacco on 
hand and in maintaining a framework 
upon which it can be rebuilt if the grow- 
ers don’t forget the lesson, the learning 
of which has all but 
cially. 

The question of the hour in the Black 
Patch is, will they remember the lesson ? 

Only time will tell. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
series of three articles by Messrs. Steen 
and Stahl, who have just visited the dark 
tobacco territory. The second article will 
tell in detail the reasons why the Dark 
Tobacco Association failed. 
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Richmond, Virginia. 
Packets 





TRUE 


EEDS 


special introductory offer 
iberal trial quantities 
F ten varieties selected from our 


BLUE 
oie Strains of vegetable seeds 


y ohe packet to each purchaser 


Write For Our 1926 Annual! 


For the 
“open 


This 


compi ises 


the home gardener or 
trucker this catalog is an 
book” to best results. 


Buxton White Seed Co. 


Live Seed House A) Exizabelh City. N.C. 
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Feed Your Roughage | 


Miteo Molasses would 1 
enable you to feed your 
wn -erade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
a to ite feed value and palatability. "Is also a 
Mable addition to grain feeds. 
Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
oses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Plant now. Send for our new spring 
Catalogue just off the press 

LINDLEY NURSERIES 
POMONA, N. C. 
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ME FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 


UNION GRAINS 


ME UBIKOM 
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| analyzing 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 3 


| Valuable Experiments With 
Sun-Cured Tobacco 


HE Experiment Station 

at Blacksburg, Virginia, has just is 
sued Bulletin 242, under the title of Hx 
periments With Sun-cured Tobacco and 
Other Crops Grown in Rotation With /t, 
offered free to any Virginia reader. The 


Agricultural 


author of this bulletin is W. W. Green, 
superintendent of the Caroline County 
} Agricultural Experiment Station, which 
| 


specializes on sun-cured tobacco. 

The bulletin discusses the kind of fer 
tilizer to use on sun-cured tobacco, a com 
parison of the sources of nitrogen, thx 
proper sources of phosphorus and potas 
sium, the effect of 


the rotation on to 


bacco, the value of different varieties, 
| the residual effect of fertilizers applied 
to the tobacco crops on the other crop 
in the rotation, and the effects of lime 


The effect of lime was very pronounced 


in most cases and the returns from its 
use were very profitable In one case 
the remarkable gain of $47.95 for the 


application of one ton of lime was aoted. 
Mr. Green also reports the productioa 
of a strain of tobacco which is resistant 
to blackfire. 
is not only resistant to blackfire, (a dis- 
ease which is usually called wildfire by | 
tobacco farmers,) but it also yields well 
and Cures easily. Undoubtedly, this new, 
improved and superior strain of tobacco 
will become very popular in the sun- 
cured district. This strain is a selection 
of the well-known variety, Narrow Leaf 
Orinoco. 
The fertilizer results, as reported by 
Mr. Green, show that on the sandy soils 
of the sun-cured tobacco sections, 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 


per cent nitrogen, and 4 or 5 per cent 
potash, should be used to the acre. On 
the heavier types of soil, or where lib- 
eral applications of farmyard manure 
are made before the tobacco crop, 1,000 








pounds per acre of an 8-3-3 fertilizer 
should be used. T. K. WOLFE. 


hundreds of 
tobacco on different days and 


ber at Henderson. “We'll all have to 
get in and then stand together.” 

And so on and so on. 

And the association which was so | 


It may | 
be—perhaps will be—reorganized under a 


ruined them finan- | 


This new strain of tobacco | 




















Carbon trouble 
~ in your Ford 
can be a rarity! 


ID you ever stop to think that there are little bon- 

fires of fuel and oil in your engine when it is oper- 
ating? Drop by drop the lubricating oil is thrust up by 
the rings. It may encounter a heat of 2000° F. to 3000° 
F. in the combustion chambers. 


Naturally, each bonfire leaves a little carbon. But if 
your engine is operating properly and the oil is suitable, 
the carbon will blow out the exhaust pipe. 

To minimize carbon in your Ford or Fordson engine, 
four factors are_important: 


1. Avoid too rich a mixture of gasoline or kerosene. 

2. Avoid unnecessary idling. 

3. Avoid carrying the oil at a level higher than the upper 
pet-cock. 

4. Use only an oil of the highest quality whose body and 
character are scientifically correct for the Ford or 
Fordson engine. 


*» An economical demonstration— 


Mobiloil “‘E” is the Vacuum Oil Company’s specialized 
oil for Ford engines. Their oil for Fordsons is Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer, and “A” in winter. 


For economy’s sake, why not try a crankcase of the 
correct grades of Mobiloil in your Ford and Fordson? 
A week’s use of Mobiloil will show you how it conserves 
power and adds to smooth running. And as the weeks 
become months, your new freedom from carbon will 
prove a big comfort to your pocketbook. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis, 
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HAT profits for you are there 

in those acres of marshy spots 
and boggy places on your farm! 
Ditches placed where they will drain 
the land right, add acres of productive 
soil to your farm. 





Straight dynamite is the best explosive 
for ditching work. And du Pont 50% 
straight dynamite is the kind that 
farmers everywhere are using to blast 
theirditches and drain their land. Your 
dealer carries du Pont. See him about 
your next ditching job. The du Pont 
oval trademark on stick and case is 
your guarantee of superior quality. 


Write today for the new book, ‘‘Ditch- 
ing with Dynamite,””—36 pages packed 
full of real information, profusely ill- 
ustrated. It’s free/ 





E.1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


1004 Union Bank Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
343 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fle. 
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FOR SALE 


Dovetailed Bee Hives 
Made of White Pine and Cypress 


Best that good material and good workmanship can 
produce, All kinds Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C- 
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WOOO SHINGLES Ba gt te 

WILL BURN aera 
and I lost ail "hod headin e 
has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. 


‘Just the 
oking fe 


“EVERWEAR" ROOFING | *. 
CAN'T BURN 


& reputation for lasting 
COSTS LESS THAN | We sell DIRECT 


W000 SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—TO YOU 


shingles Send f ‘0 


oseonenbennny 


Asphalt Shingles and Roll 
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The Progressive Farmer 


| What Varieties of Soybeans? 


This Table Shows You Just What Kinds to Plant 


HE soybean is rapidly becoming the 
oe important legume in the South. 

In some sections it is already grown 
more largely than all other legumes put 
together and is rapidly taking its place 
along with cotton, tobacco, and pota- 
toes as a “money crop” and with corn 
as a “general utility crop.” In fact, the 
soybean is a seven-in-one crop and serves 
these important purposes in every South- 
for which 


ern state. The seven purposes 
the soybean is grown are: 
1. Enriching the soil. 
2. Hay. 
3. Seed 
4. Pasture for hogs. 
5. Pasture for cattle and other stock. 
6, Oil and meal. 


7. Human food. 

Leaving out its other five virtues, the 
first two alone would make the soybean 
one of the South’s most important crops. 


Virginia—Mammoth Brown, Mammoth Yel. 
low, Virginia, Wilson, Haterlandt, and La- 
redo. 


4. For hay and seed production in sections 
of Virginia other than Tidewater—Virzinia, 
Wilson, Haberlandt, and Hollybrook. 


5. For silage in all sections of the state— 


Mammoth Brown, Mammoth Yellow, and Vir. 
ginia. 


6. For silage in Tidewater Virginia—all va- 
rieties named (5) and in addition Biloxi 

7. For hog pastures for all sections of Vir 
ginia—Virginia, Wilson, Haberlandt, and for 
early pasturage Black Eyebrow and Ito San 
—T. K. Wolfe, 
Experiment Station. 


\gronomist, Virginia 


Varieties Recommended for North 


Carolina 
Coastal Plains Section 
ARIETIES for Seed.—Mammoth Yellow, Bi- 
loxi, Laredo, and Herman. The Biloxi 


is a good seed producer and will not pop out 





| It is not a rival of cotton, tobacco, corn, It is later than the Mammoth Yellow. The 
: - k P Laredo will yield about three-fourths as 
posaeees, pene, sorghum, oats, wheat, much as the Mammoth Yellow and matures 
clover, alfalfa,or any other crop, but 4 about the same time. The seed are hard to 
help in producing these crops more profit- save with soybean harvester; it is best to 
ibly and in supporting more livestock mow and thresh the seed. The Herman is 
J one of our best early varieties for seed pro 
. a. luction, 

A Brief Description of Each om 
° Varieties for Hay.—Otootan, Laredo, and 
Variety Mammoth. The Otootan and Laredo are 

HERE is just a baker's dozen of soy- heavy producers of hay. The quality of the 

ie "a 3 dat te i hay is excellent. The Mammoth Yellow is 
yean vie arieties recommended by th€ 4 good hay producer, but the hay is much 
authorities of North Carolina, South coarser than the Otootan and Laredo 
Carolina and Vir- a Varieties for Hogs. 
ginia and here is a ; —For early pastures, 
brief description of ERHAPS you say you are going Herman; for medium 

Pe 
each of the 13. to plant soybeans, but the ques- = a 

: 2. Cl Ens be aol : 9” moth; 

Biloxi.—Tall, erect, | “10” ts, “I hat kinds will you plant: and early winter, Bi- 
a little larger than There is a world of difference. The loxi. This variety 
Mammoth Yellow, extension services and experiment sta- will not pop out and 
small stems, leafy, therefore will stay in 





yields seed well, and tions of the 
a bushel of seed will ave the best 


plant eight to 10 acres 


in rows. Begins to | and our readers 

mature in 165 days; : 

112,000 seed in one from them the fo 
bushel. ommendations wh 


Black Eyebrow. — 
Bushy vines, two to 





Carolinas and of Virginia 
authorities 
varieties to choose for each purpose 
will be 


prepared for The Progressive Farmer. 


the field without 
damaging longer than 
the Mammoth 


as to what 
glad to get 
llowing specific rec- 
ich they have just 


Varieties for Plant- 
ing in Corn.—Biloxi, 
Mammoth, and Otoo- 
tan. The varieties 
recommended for hay 
are also recommend: 








three feet in height, 

yields fairly well of seeds and is especially 
adapted to early hog pastures. Matures in 
105 days; 148,000 seed in one bushel. 
Haberlandt.—Upright, bushy, leafy plants, 
heavy producer of seed. Matures in 120 to 
125 days; 144,000 seed in one bushel. 


Haberlandt No. 38, or Herman.—Larger than 
original Haberlandt but very much like it, 
yields about one-third more seed and is two 
weeks later; seed about same size as Haber- 
landt—144,000 seed in one bushel. 


Hollybrook.—Erect, three feet high, heavy 
vielder of seed which are almost identical 
with Mammoth Yellow Rather coarse for 


hay 157,400 seed in 


bushel 


Matures in 135 days; one 
Ito San.—Erect, not prolific of seed or hay. 
Adapted to early planting for early hog pas- 
ture or late planting after some other crop. 
Matures in 95 to 100 days; 198,900 seed in 
one bushel. 
Laredo.—Semi-erect, 
der, seed smaller than Otootan, 
yields. Hay cures easily. Matures 
days; 466,500 seed in one bushel. 


Mammoth Brown.—Very similar to the bet- 


spreading, viny, slen- 
which it out- 
in 140 


ter known Mammoth Yellow but seed are 
dull brown; 111,300 seed to bushel. 
Mammoth Yellow.—Large, upright plants, 


three to five feet tall. Adapted to seed pro- 
duction and pasturage. One of best yielders 
of seed and hay, but hay is somewhat coarse. 
Matures in 145 days; 128,700 seed to bushel. 


Midwest.—Plants stout, bushy, erect. Ma- 
tures in 115 days; 243,000 seed to bushel. 

Otootan.—Plants slender, erect, bushy, poor 
yielder of seed. Small jet black seed. Ma- 
tures in 170 days; 368,600 seed in bushel. 

Virginia.—Growth upright, three to five feet 
in height. Yields good quality hay and good 
yield of seed. Makes probably the best 
quality of soybean hay. Seed do not shatter 
badly. Matures in 125 days; 207,000 seed in 
bushel. 

Wilson.—Viny, stands up well, smaller than 
Virginia, good for early hay. Produces seed 
fairly well and they do not shatter badly. 
Matures in 120 days; 144,000 seed to bushel. 


Soybean Varieties Recommended 
for Virginia 
purposes in all sections of Vir- 
ginia both hay and seed—Virginia, 
Wilson, and Haberlandt. 
2. For early production of both hay and 


seed in all sections of Virginia—Ito San and 
Black Eyebrow. 


Fok R general 


for 


3. For hay and seed production in Tidewater 


Di a a 


ed for soil improver 
ment and pasture for cattle and sheep. 
Piedmont Sections 
Varieties for Seed. — Mammoth, 
and Laredo. 
Varieties for Hay.—lLaredo, 
Mammoth. 


Virginia. 
Virgin 4, an 


Varieties for and Mam 


moth. 
Varieties 


Hogs.—Herman 


for Planting in Corn.—Mammoth 


Mountain Section 
for Seed.—Herman, 


Varieties Virginia, and 
Midwest. 

Varieties for Hay.—Virginia and Herman 
The Herman makes a little coarser hay than 
the Virginia but the yield is heavier. 

Varieties for Hogs.—Black Eyebrow for 
early pasture. Herman for late pasturage. 

For Planting in Corn.—Herman and Vir- 
ginia. 

—P. H. Kime, Assistant Plant Breeder, 
North Carolina Experiment Station 


Varieties Recommended for South 
Carolina 


E DO not make very much distinc 

tion in our recommendations of soy- 
bean varieties for different sections of 
the state. Our recommendations art 
that Otootan be used for hay and soil 
improvement; that Laredo be used for 
hay and soil improvement especially 0 
wilt infested land; and Biloxi, Mammoth 
Yellow, and Haberlandt be used for hog 
grazing. We also recommend Bilox! 
and Otootan for intercropping with corm 
for soil improvement. We find that these 
five varieties cover the needs of all set 
tions of the state—R. W. Hamilton, 


Soybean Specialist, South Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 
se SS 

ENICK W. Dunlop, assistant secre- 

tary of agriculture, says that a coi 
servative estimate places the amount 0! 
commercial sauerkraut aznually pro 
duced in the United States at about 


400,000 barrels of 45 gallons capacity 
In 1925, more than 8,600 acres in the 
United States were devoted to growing 
cabbage for the kraut market. The orc 
duction was 89,800 tons. asville autain 
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The Charles 
William 
Stores 


O be able to find what you 
want when you wantit... 
that is convenience. 


To be able to find what you want 
at the pricc you can afford to pay 
... that is convenience. 


To be able to find what you want 
—and to know that it wil) be 
shipped promptly ... that is con- 
venience. 


And to be able to know that satis- 
faction is guaranteed in every one 
of these particulars . . . that, too, 
iS convenience. 


And “Convenience” is what The 
Charles William Stores offer you 
—just as 2,000,000 families now 
enjoy it. 

Ask our customers—there are 
many in your neighborhood. 
Then turn to your catalog today 
and see for yourself. If you 
haven’t a catalog, use the coupon 
below NOW! Acopy will then 
be mailed FREE and postpaid. 


Act TODAY! 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, INC. 
New York City 
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THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, lac. 
%3 Stores Building, New York City. 


Please send me FREE e« copy of your new 
catalog for Spring and Summer. 


Name _ 











Address .. 





Town. 
State 








Shall we send you e copy of our 
New Wall Paper Sample Book? 


yes) woO 


fis Easy to Buy 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


FEW years ago I made a great mis- 








take in sowing a few peas. I sowed 
about two pecks, broadcast, and the small 
grasshoppers curled their bangs for me. 
I gathered about one pint of peas from 
what few stalks they left. The next year 
] took about two pecks and drilled them 

rows about thtee feet apart and culti- 
vated them as I would any other crop. I 


found this method very satisfactory, as 





tirring the soil seemed to drive the 
grasshoppers off in clouds. That year I 
realized about six or seven bushels of 
seed and several loads of nice hay. 
Ps a. 2 
* + + 
Wy great mistake this year was in not | 


| planting my garden over and over — 
| aiter the floods. I have always had lots 


| of cabbage, onions, cucumbers, tomatoes 


will keep planting until I have a stand | 
of everything. I enjoy having ready 
money for the children’s needs and little 

pleasures. 


To those who think it would 1 
vould say try it for once an 
d vour city friends are 


nd pay liberally for good vegetab| 


Each vear you 


| istomers to depend on. 

MRS. E. N. H. | 

| 

| * o + | 
| 

The most serious mistake we made | 

vas in not fencing our young orchard | 


a good fence. The cows, attracted 
| by the good grazing, would break in, and 
destroyed several of our best trees. They 
would have more than paid for the extra 
jencing. G. N. 
* * * 


| with 


Iu 1925 the worst failure I] made was 
in planting my truck crop of white pota- 
toes. I could not get my seed in time and 
planted late. The bugs ate all of the tops 
off and the stalks died. The few potatoes 
I made would not sell, since it was so 
late. O. V. B. 





“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where 

one fellow has got things right handy. 
Looks like he’s got a feed mill and a 
shute to let the corn and stuff into it and 
right there's his 
feed box and _lini- 
ment shelf and hand 
saw, and just through 
the door is two 
cows in the = stalls 
and a milkin’ ma- 
chine a doing the 
work. Sut after 
readin what it said 


4 } j 
AN I think the main 
#) 














idee is to show that 
electricity is doin’ all 
the work. Now for 30 years I been 
wantin’ oae of them electricity lines by 
my place and it ain’t until now that it 
looks like we're goin’ to get it. I do 
believe I'll have it in another year or 
two. 


BILL CASPER 


Well, well, I see a boy in the adds in 
this paper with a Georgia rattlesnake 
most as big as hecan tote. Now I won- 
der if that was his pap’s melon patch or 
one of the neighbor’s. They’s one thing 
dead shore, most any boy can tote more 
melon inside him than he can in his 
arms hike that. 


Folks, I want to tell you, I had a time 
with Marthy. She saw the ads im this 
paper about cooking 30 meals on a new 
cook stove and she wanted to write for 
one rite off. She up and said she didn’t 
aim to sweat her daylights out cooking 
over that old cook stove air nother sum- 
mer. They’s one consolation, ef she gets 
it—and it looks like she’s bound to have 
it—there won't be no stovewood for me 
to split. 

Hopin’ you are of the same min¢ 

Yours, BILL CASPER. 











and melons to sell, which brought me a 
good price. I have had calls in abun- ea 
dance. I shall never give up again, but | 


























—then Decide 


ROVE to yourself how much easier, better and 

~ quicker the Nesco will do your cooking. Try its 

guick, intense heat in baking biscuits, angel food, 

or flaky pie crust. See what perfect bread you can 

bake; the splendid roasts you can have with its even 

heat turned lower. The flame never creeps or crawls. 

Fry a steak over its intense blue flame. Use the 

Nesco ten days. Then decide. If it doesn’t do every- 

thing the dealer said it would, send it back and the 
dealer will refund your money. 


Go now to your Nesco dealer and see this better oil 
cook stove. Have him show you the patented Rock- 
weave Wick that requires no trimming and cleans by 
burning. Ask him to demonstrate the famous Nesco 
burners that light like an ordinary oil stove but quickly 
develop a clean blue gas flame of greater intensity. 


With this intense and concentrated heat Nesco 
fries, bakes, boils and broils with the speed and effi 
ciency of gas. Economical, too. The Nesco burner 
operates 24 hours on a gallon of 
kerosene. Over a million in use. 


Home demonstration agents and thou 
sands of women endorse this stove and 
its wonderful burner. Its use in your own 
home will prove that Nesco brings to the 
farm home the convenience, cool comfort 
and better cooking results of a city gas 
range. See your Nesco dealer today. 
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* The intense heat of a gas 
stove burner is due to the 
flame striking and spread- 
ing under the entire base 


NATIONAL ENAMELING €& STAMPING Co., INC. 
of cooking utensils. 


Advertising Dept., 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches at: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. 
Louis. New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and 
Foundry Compar.y, Penetanguishene, Ontario, C anada. 
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A hairpin inserted in a 
potato and placed over a 
Nesco Burner glows red 
hot in an instant. This 
test proves Nesco’s in- 
tense cooking heat. 














So also the blue-gas flame 
of the Nesco Burner strikes 
and spreads under the en- 
tire base of the utensil, 
producing an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 


NESCO 


OIL COOK STOVE 


Co., Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 


General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 











Trouble 
getting help? 


ETTING help at harvest time is a problem for 
G every farm. That is one reason why the de- 
mand forelectricity on farms has grown so much. 


In Red Wing, Minn., W. A. Cady can harvest his 
corn much earlier than his neighbors, because 
he cures it electrically. He has equipment which 
reduces the handling of grain before it is ready 
to use as feed, from five operations to one. He 
has electric milkers, cream separators, pumping 
and heating equipment and other productive and 
labor-saving devices. 


Experiments in seventeen states are helping to 
develop machinery which will make electricity 
profitable to the farmer as well as making life 
pleasanter for him and his family. 


Groups of farmers who are ready to buy the 
necessary appliances will always find their light 
and power company ready to cooperate with 
them in any movement for farm electrification 
that is economically sound, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 




































For the largest 
yields and 
best quality 
of all Crops 


Use 
AGRICO 
FERTILIZERS 
THE PREMIER CROP PRODUCERS 

















| Back he came in two 
| slice of hot beef laid in 
i halves of a small loaf of bread. Did 
| anything ever taste half so good? 


|clung, but I felt 
| and refreshed when I was through. 
| weeks in filth had 









in, and I heard: 





The Progressive Farmer” 


The Road to Carolina 


Copyrighted 1925 by Wallace’s Farmer 


By A. E. DEWAR 


CHAPTER XXi 
HE Moravian led me at 
south through the soggy 
The little stream was to the leit and 

acrozs it I could glimpse some buildings 

that had for me a familiar air. I asked 
my guide, and he said shortly, yes, that 
tavern. 

\ little lower down we found a bridge 
ind went across it straight to the center 
of town. Soldiers were buzzing back 
and forth, and I noted armed sentries at 
the doors of many houses. To one of 
these houses, we went; at its door, my 


a trot 


meadow. 


Vas the 


guide stopped, pulled himself together 
and straightened his dress. Then he 


turned as if to do the same for me, but 
after one look of horror at my dirt and 
rags desisted. 

He led the way into a small room, filled 
mainly by a table behind which sat a 
man whose face was in shadow. It was 
candle lighting time, but no candles were 
in the room. To this man whose face I 
could not see, my guide bowed, then 
pushed me forward and left the room. 

“You will do nicely for us,” the man 
at the table said, somewhat as if he 
were estimating the worth of a steer. 
Yet though I resented the air, my heart 
jumped with relief at his voice. It was 
Brother Marshall again. 

“Clothes, and a little cleaning, and you 
will do well,” the Moravian went on. 
“We are embarrassed a little with the 
governor’s folk.” Our lads do not un- 
derstand the English well. Someone must 
stand behind their excellencies’ chairs at 
the tavern and wait on them. You will 
do that.” 

I was dumbfounded. 

“But I am a prisoner,” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, a little one, perhaps. No doubt 
you will soon be freed. I asked the 
colonel for you and he said to take you 
for the jime. Do not run away or they 
will make it harder for you—for us, too, 
perhaps ” 

“Fanning told you I might serve—” I 
was still doubtful. 

The Moravian was getting impatient. 
“Yes, I asked him. He asked who is it. 
Craik, I said, and he told me to take 
you. You Regulators are all fools. you 
think Colonel Fanning a great beast. It 
is not so.” 

I thanked Heaven for the German pro- 
nunciation of my name. That was why 
Fanning had not recognized it. 

“Johan,” called Marshall sharply and 
my guide came in. He received a flood 
of German. Then to me in English, 
Marshall said: 

“You are to be washed and given 
clothes. Then come back here.” 

Washed I was, and clothes too, but not 

first. Supper seemed more important. 
By dint of much gesturing, pointing to 
my mouth and rubbing my stomach, I 
gave Johan the idea. His round eys 
stared at the notion that one could go 
hungry; but when I, in pantomine, as- 
ured him it was so, he busied himself. 

i minutes, with a 
between the two 


Then we went down to the creek in 
the dusk and finished the job and I 
splashed water over myself and rub- 
bed hard. Even so, some of the dirt 
wonderfully clean 
Two 
been a terrible ex- 
to one brought up rather 
daintily. That over, I kicked my pile 
of clothes to one side and put on 
what Johan brought me, stout garments 
that were as warm as they were ugly. 
Breeches, shirt and jacket I was given, 
but here the equipment stopped. Johan 
pointed to his own feet. Shoes were too 
expensive for young men or boys in sum- 
mer, I gathered. 

So we went back to Marshall, and 
found him stewing over some accounts 
with two candles at the table by his side. 
He was talking to himself as we came 


perience 





“Like a plague of locusts, they ea 
We must send to Bethania and Salem jor 
more.” 

He looked at me, first with appro 
and then with a frown. 

He pointed to my bare feet and spoke 
severely to Johan who vanished to come 
back in a second with moccasins—s; 
mu ‘1 had German customs yielded to 
the frontier—and stockings. The ser- 
vant of their excellencies was evidently 
to be togged out in style. 

This much was good, but when I got 
to my feet again, after donning the 
stockings and footgear, I saw a new note 
of dissatisfaction in Marshall’s face. 

“They took you to the colonel from 
here,” he asked. I nodded. Evidently he 
wanted more of my history. 

“I wonder why they shall come so far 
for you,” he asked, more of himself than 
of me. “It is good you are one of the 
little prisoners. The governor is rightly 
suspicious of many in these days. If | 
were to let an important prisoner free 
—” he looked at me almost with appeal— 
“you are a little prisoner, though. It 
is no matter about you.” 


II 


Poor fellow, he was in a hard place. 

He wanted to play very safe with the 
governor, and he wanted also to be rea- 
sonably kind to a poor prisoner. At 
first, I thought I should keep silent, but 
the pathos of the situation struck me too 
hard. These Moravians were out to save 
their farms from the destruction at 
Sandy Creek. A false step with the gov- 
ernor would ruin them. 

“They may think I am an important 
prisoner,” I said. “Someone may tell 
them I was with those who blew up the 
powder.” 

Marshall’s eyebrows drew together. He 
leaned over the table and put the candle 
close to my face. 

“Is it so?” he asked. 

“Does it matter, if they believe it?” I 
asked. “But no harm will come to you. 
I will not run away while you vouch for 
me.” 

He meditated this for a long minute. 
For a while I thought he was going to 
send me back to the banks of the creek, 
there to sort out my foul clothing from 
the muck and to don it again. Yet in the 
next instant his face lightened toward 
me, and I have a guess it was the thought 
of these English guests of his that de- 
termined him. He did want to impress 
them with his hospitality. 

He got up, went to a shelf at the side 
of the room and came back with a book 
in his hand. It opened at the title page 
It was a Bible in German. 

“Swear on this, according to the cus- 
tom of your people, not to attempt to run 
away while you are in my charge.” 

I kissed the book, lifted my right hand 
and swore. Marshall put the book away 
briskly and with a more settled counte- 
nance, 

“Now you will go to your duties,” he 
ordered. “Johan will show you.” 

So, in Johan’s care, I came back to 
the tavern where I had endured such evil 
hours. The cook, after a look at me, 
sent me off to wash my hands again and 
comb my hair. Then he set me, with 
two German lads, to laying the cloth m 
the tavern parlor. From time to time he 
called me to join him and told me, in 4 
huge voice, what the German was fof 
roast, wine, beer, bread, glasses and 
other things. Most of them were like 
enough to the English so I picked them 
up readily. I was to relay instructions 
to the German servants. F 

It might be thought that the idea ot 
waiting at table like a bound boy should 
have depressed one with my background 
or education. As a matter of fact it did 
nothing of the sort. There is nothing 
like walking in a gang of prisoners 10f 
a week or two to take the nonsense out 
of you. I had warm clothes on, and 4 
fire, and the prospect of something more 


(Continued on page 2a) 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Why a County Health Depart- 
ment ? 


OU hear so much discussion and see 

so much in the papers about county 
health departments that I expect lots of 
people are wondering why have a health 
department at all 
when there are 
plenty of good doc- 
tors, and wondering 
just what health de- 
partments do. 


There are two 
great divisions in 
medicine — prevent- 
ive and_ curative. 
They are not antag- 
onistic to each other 
by any means, no more so than the den- 
tist is antagonistic to the oculist or to 
the general surgeon. 

The county health department is in the 
‘preventive field, and 75 per cent of the 
work of a county health department is 
educational, and if you follow the work 
of a county health department out to the 
last analysis, you might say that 90 per 
cent of the work done is teaching people 
how to take care of themselves. This is 
really preventive medicine. 





DB. BEGISTEB 


If medicine was like some of the other 
sciences, mathematics for instance, where 
two. and two are four, always was and 
always will be, medicine in all of its 
branches would be rather easy, but medi- 
cine is not an exact science. The un- 
known quantity, the human being, always 
enters into the equation. It is also a 
preventive science. A disease that was 
not preventive yesterday is preventive to- 
day. What is an incurable disease today 
is a curable one tomorrow. It is the 
purpose of the health department to edu- 
cate the people and keep them educated 
up to date in preventive medicine. 

The smallest health department should 
have a personnel of one doctor, one nurse, 
one sanitary inspector, and one office 
clerk. The doctor should supervise all 
activities, should lecture, write, and give 
personal advice in regard to personal hy- 
giene and community sanitation; give the 
vaccines and serums to prevent diseases 
such as typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and smallpox; should inspect 
school children for physical defects, and 
see that they have proper attention. 


The sanitary inspector should inspect 
food and food-handlers and the proper 
disposal of excreta, and should look after 
the water supply, etc. 

The nurse should give instructions in 
prenatal care and care of infants, and 
quarantine work, If you have two nurses, 
the other could be engaged very profit- 
ibly in looking after the nutrition of 
hildren, and instructions in tuberculosis 


Looking at a health department from 
4 monetary standpoint alone, it will more 
than pay back every dollar paid out in 
prevention of sickness and conservation | 
of child life. The only asset any county 
has that is worth anything is its citizen- 
ship. To have a good citizenship, you 
must have a citizenship that is free of 
disease and physical handicaps. A health 
department that is functioning properly 
is one that is keeping infant mortality 
down to a minimum—that has a mini- | 





| 


mum of handicapped school children,— | 
namely, children free from eye, adenoid, 
teeth, tonsilar, and nutritional troubles; 
that has a minimum of poorly sanitated 
homes, that has a minimum of preventive 
diseases, 

Dear people of the rural counties of 
the South: You need a health depart- 


| cost in time and labor the first year, but also 


| Stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
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THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 


, The Avery Jack Rabbit Cultivator 
has won a mighty name as a worker. 
It does a wonderful job. But the thing 
everyone praises especially is the per- 
fect balance and the ease of control. 


All cultivators are not easy to con- 
trol. But the Avery Jack Rabbit is 
smooth as silk—free and easy. Why? 
Because Avery designers and inven- 
tors found a way — by study and exper- 
iment—to control a cultivator with 








Two Levers instead of ‘Three 
An AVERY PLUS Feature 


one lever less and to make the control 
easier. This saves 25% of the time of 
the operator, also 25% of the labor. 
It means a man can manipulate the 
cultivator 25% faster and 25% longer 
without tiring. 


It is a big aid to more work and 
better work—an Avery Pius Feature 
—something more for your money— 
due to the Avery ideals of implement 
service. 


Avery Plus Features Increase Your Profits 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you in- 
vest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own, See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Loulsville, Ky. 
Branches in all principal trade centers 


JACK RABBIT 


AVERY CULTIVATOR 























































Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere, 


Make More Money attack of rattles. 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save ita 


increase your yield enough by quick, good 








or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
Imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay you to write at once for 






His old Ford had a badattack of rattles. 
It shook and vibrated like a loose win- 
dow in a wind storm. 

Hisleft hand was out of commission 
when the Pioneer Engine Support ar- 
rived ;buthe wasdeterminedtocurethe 


hand, unaided, he fastened the support 
in place in a half hour’s time. What 

















that Ford! 


Using only his right 


(An actual experience. Letter in our files. Name on request. ) 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 


The Pioneer 
Engine Support 





} He wouldnt | 
+ sellr(t for 
three times 
its cost / 


difference it made in the performance of 


His friends remarked about the 
smooth running of the motor and the 
easy riding of the car, with its absence 
of rattles and vibration. After using it 
for three months, he declared that he 
wouldn’t part with his Pioneer Engine 
Support for three times its cost. 
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ment. It will only add a few cents to 


your taxes, and 


money you ever spent. 
_ There are 35 counties in North Caro- 
lina with whole-time health departments. 
Over one-half the population has the 
benefit of this county preventive medi- 
cal service and thereby possibly hangs the 


“why” of prosperity and good roads. 


will be the best tax 





circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- ( TEN 
| chines, No. 40 and No. 50, Also great TIGH s 
| improvements in other Cole Implements. ‘ FORD 
| Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
CHASSIS 


Write For Valuable Free Catalogue, 


The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Box 300 :: :: Charlotte, N. O, 
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Costs Only 
$2.50 


$2.75 west 
of Rockies 
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je and pattern. 
tele hA rince 
of Wales’’c 
Beagtifully tailored i 
and nicely finished. 
Cost has the sty!- 
ish rounded 

with wide rolling la- : 
peis and close fitting ‘2 i 













collar. 2-button style. 
f al out sloas 
5 htt th 





man when he deliv- 

suit. We pay post. § 
Remeber you don't # 
ay one cont fm ad- 


e guarantee 
Siete satisfaction. If youde 
eal bar- 
—- the suit ‘and we 
your money et 











Order by No, 16, 
Howard-Lux Co. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Betore 
g add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon 
cream and out 
of your churn 





comes butter 
of Golden June 
shade. “Dande- 


lion Butter Col- 
or” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 


for 3 years by all large creameries. 





Doesn't color buttermilk. Absolutely 


tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








| together. 


| which an ordinary 


churn- | 


of | 





S Mrs. W N. Hutt, Editor 





The Progressive Farmer 














The Housewife’s Calendar 


M‘ INDAY, March 15.— Soak white 
clothes or linens in lukewarm, soapy 
water to prevent stains from setting 
March 16.—Are you keeping 
a garden diary? It 
is helpful as well as 
interesting to note 
unusual weather con- 
ditions, planting and 
blooming dates and 
other items. 


Tuesday, 


lVednesday, March 
17. — St. Patrick’s 
Day. See who can 
tell the best Irish 
story at the dinner table today. 


Thursday, March 18.—li you want to 
utilize a few left-over Irish potatoes, cut 
them up, add a slice of lightbread cut 
into dice and fry the potatoes and bread 
This is delicious and helps to 
“oo around.” 

For 
bandage 

table one can be 
knit 


convenient W 


MRS. HUTT 


make a few potatoes 


Varch injuries in 
is too stiff, a 
made from 
Cut in 
bandage 
without 


Frida) 19, - 


more comlor 
unde 
idth, this 


i clean piece of rwear. 

rips of 
almost as elastic rubber 

disadvat tages. 


of its 


Saturday, 


Varch 20.—¥or daytime 
the jumper is as popular as ever. 
[ven in one-piece dresses, the two-piece 
effect is often given by using one fabric 
for the skirt and another for the blouse. 

Sunday, March 2].— Soft words 
frequently more effective than hard facts. 


dresses, 


are 


as she looked at the new spring fashions 
as shown in a certain catalog. 

Sut how can that be done?” question- 
ed Mrs. Monroe. “I have several dresses 
that are perfectly good but they have the 


old-fashioned straight, tight skirts.” 

“There are several ways,” answered 
Mrs. Green. “Come look at this new 
catalog with me. Here is a dress of 
black crepe de chine. The fullness is 
achieved by six circular godets of con- 
trasting color that are let in around the 
skirt. That would make an old dress 
look new a 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Monroe, 


“and here is a dress that really has a 
plain skirt but the appearance of fullness 
is given by a wide sash around the hips 


with the broad ends falling down the 
front.” 
“So it is; and here’s one that has sev- 


eral rows of inch-wide pleated ribbon at 
the bottom of the short skirt. That would 


be dainty on a slim young girl’s spring 
dress.’ 

‘And I see yet another way,” cried 
Mrs. Green. “This dress has a littk 
gathered apron effect. It is put on the 
front of the skirt under the low belt and 
comes about halfway to the hem. Of 
course, a piece of the same goods as the 
dress would be needed for this arrange 
ment.” 


“T don’t believe it will be very difficult 
to make my old clothes look new after 
all,” declared Mrs. Monroe “Godets 
for one, a sash with wide ends for an- 
other, a few yards of ribbon—and the 
trick is done.” 





THE MENDING BASKET 








SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 











Adding Fullness to Last Year’s 
Dress 


F YOU want to bring your old dress 
up to date, it seems to be necessary to 
give a flare to the skirt,” said Mrs. Green 


Mrs. Brice, Wedding Caterer 


ELPING with my friend’s weddings 


is my way of making some extra 
money,” says Mrs. J. M. Brice of York, 
S. C. “I am always baking and selling 





Sto 


vesi! 
Rr Ate he (4-743 


Buy oom. ag our low prices. 
\ be bought on mon 


discount for cash. 


SAVE $15 TO $50 


(328° Thousands of the famous 
ere giving 
otmost satisfaction. 96 






Save money on your 
thiy its or big 








Success assures you of high 
quality. 
The Bridgeford is 
specially Construct: Easy 
ny #5 all South etates. Terms 
and $50 Borne w cod OF con coa 
Quick service and low ee rates from Louisville. 
Bargain Prices bef. 
nd no Money **: tome jog pact os = 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
or Kew 
its your climate, Gives better draft * saves fue) 
protects you 


ao PANY, 
QUALITY STOVES FOR Se vEARs — 
























Taking orders for our 
die and granite pated 
tives and friends. 
work. We pay Hberal commissions. 


and very 
Splendid working outfit absolately free. Write us todag. 


: Commonwealth Marble & 
| @16 Confederate Ave. Room 281 








Send us two new subscriptions at $1.88 
each, and we will send yeu The Pregree- 
sive Farmer free ome year. 














‘Our Pattern Department 














2434 


251—Attractive One- —Cut in 
sizes small, medium and large. The 
medium size requires 2 yards of 
%-inch material. 
Frock.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
Size % requires % 
with % 





0 
16 years, 
bust measure. 
yards of ®-inch material 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
r Dress for Juniors.—Cut in 
sizes 4, 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 36-imch 
material with 3 yards of ribbon 
and 134 yards of beading. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
er coin (coin preferred). 


291@—Boy’s Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
Wand 12 years. Size 8 requires 134 
yards of %-inch material. 

2674—Sienderizing Lines.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 4, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 354 yards 
of %-inch material with 6 yards of 
binding and % yard of 27-inch con- 


trasting. 
2498—Sports Freck.—Cat im sizes 14 and 
16 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


bust measure. Size % requires 34 
yards of %-inch material with 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your mame and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state mumber and size of pattern wanted. 
Qur new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The ssive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery —— and nine picture 
a 


Address ttern Department, 








— ay ap 


around. I recently pre 
weddings in two months 
making nearly 300 pounds of all-whit 
cake and as much of a rich yellow. On 
lady used 90 pounds. Today and tomor- 
row I shall prepare for another wedding 
getting my material assembled, pan 
ready, boxes and waxed paper in order, 
scales clean for weighing and kitchen in 
I have no help except occa 
when it rains. 


cakes the year 
pared for five 


readiness. 
sionally 

“] shall make a bride’s cake twice th: 
usual size, using 36 eggs. I shall use 
pan with a tube up the middle so that 
the cake will have a place in the center 
for a vase of flowers. I shall put 13 
trinkets in the cake after it is baked but 
before it is iced for the bridal-party to cut 
their fortunes. Of course, all my brides’ 
cakes are not as large as this one. 

“Then I’ll bake in shallow biscuit pan: 
all-white pound cake to be cut in square- 
and iced beautifully in white. Some oi 
the same batter I shall bake in individua 
pans and ice them all over. My recipe 
will serve 25 people generously either 
way the xture is cooked. 

“I am always delighted to get an order 
for extra cakes and to get them mad 

week so that I can go aheac 
on my cakes for the curb market that we 
have on Saturday mornings. I usually 
have 10 or a dozen cakes for the market 

“There was need for to hel; 
with a reception for a lovely bride a few 
months ago. I made 19 white pound 
cakes, iced them beautifully in white, and 
these were used to serve with gold and 
white ice cream. The centerpiece was a 
huge bride’s cake in which I had used 
three dozen egg whites. It was decorated 
by another woman to look like a lovely 
basket of white flowers. 

“I like this work and find-it agrees 
with me. I feel sure that if any one of 
your Progressive Farmer women should 
let it be known to their town friends they 
would be delighted to pay you to help 
them in times like this.” 


mi 


] 
the 


early in 


someone 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 





How The Progressive Farmer 


Has Helped Me 


(First Prize Letter) 

AVING lost my home and all its con- 

tents in a fire, I have had to lear: 
how to furnish a’ home with odds and 
ends and to practice rigid economy in ré 
vard to clothing and foodstuffs. Tl 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
has been a great factor in helping me d 
these things. 

First, 1 have learned from The Pr 
Farmer how to dye and re-fash 
ion old clothes and how to make nev 
materials into sensible, attractive gar 
ments that will give a maximum of ser 
vice. 

Second, I have learned how to make 
such articles as handkerchiefs, bags, floor 
pillows and scarfs from scraps and cast- 
off clothing, and to dye and make rug: 
out of materials too worn to be used for 
anything else. 

Third, I have learned how to furnish 
and keep my kitchen so that it is attrac- 
tive and convenient, and how to convert 
left-over foodstuffs into nourishing and 
palatable dishes. 

Fourth, I have gotten from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman's 
special woman’s issues ideas for inex- 
pensive Jabor- and time-saving devices. 
many of which my husband has since 
made for me. 

These are only a few of the many 
things I have learned from The Progres- 
stve Farmer; so I feel that what success 
I have achieved as a homemaker is due 
in large measure to this publication. 

MRS. RUSSELL DURHAM. 

Bell County, Texas. ¢ 
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FOR HAPPY BABIES 











Blankets 


| gee baby specialists who prepared the 
valuable bulletin, Jnfant Care, tell us 
that a sleeping bag is to be preferred to 
ordinary blankets for the baby 

For the winter the bags may be made 
f any woolen material, preferably a soft 
Use a single blanket, folding it 
Sew it together 
and fasten 


blanket. 
in the middle, crosswise. 
i ne end and the other side 
the top in two places, a few inches apart, 


with hooks and eyes. Put the baby inside 


the bag and fasten over each shoulder. 
In the coldest weather, two or three bags 
may be used if necessary. In summer, 
the bag is made of muslin or outing flan- 


nel A small, thin sheet will do for the 
hottest weather, and little or no clothing 
need be worn under such a bag. A sim 


making a bag for a young 
in the middle of an 
wide enough to permit it to 
slip easily over the baby’s head. The cut 
edges are bound or stitched. The blanket 
is slipped over the baby’s head, smoothed 
down under and over him, and the lower 
corners folded toward the middle and 
fastened with safety pins. This makes it 
possible to change the baby without tak 
ing him out of the blanket 

A mother who has tried sleeping bags 
will never be persuaded to return to the 
ordinary bed covers’ By means of the 
bag the baby can never uncover himself, 
and thus will be saved many a chill, and, 
in addition, the mother can sleep undis 
turbed by the necessity of getting up to 
cover the baby during the night. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


pler plan for 
baby is to cut a slit 


old blanket 














My New Year’s Resolutions 


(First Prize Letter) 


AM a young farmer just 21 years 

young. I have been farming ever 
since I was big enough to walk, father 
declares. Anyway, I began “pretending” 
about the time father says, but I never 
really farmed a crop of my own till two 
years ago. Now I resolved a long time 
ago not to be a “moss back” or “hay- 
seed” farmer in the sense of a non- 
progressive farmer. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-six has 
already knocked at our door. New res- 
olutions are still in order. I am putting 
down some of mine: Plant better 
seed than I have in the past: be a little 
more watchful of my health and habits; 
be a little more considerate each day of 
father and mother in their declining 
days while I live with them: be a real 
brother to my sisters and a palfto my 
brothers; try to do something worth 
while for our community in the way of 
working for better schools and boosting 
good roads: be a little more thoughtful 
of neighbors in sickness and trouble, and 
last, I shall try to do a little more read- 
ing and thinking for myself. Of course, 
[ intend to smile a little more too. 

\ YOUNG PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


| WHEN A FELLER'S SICK 











Lighting the Sick Room 


“THE light shines 
makes my head 

Bob Farnum as his 

boy’s sick room. 

“T can put up a heavy curtain or shade 
and stop that,” declared Mr. Farnum. 

“But then the room will be dark,” ob- 
jected the sick lad. 

“Then I have it,” said his father, “I’M 
turn your bed around so that your back 
will be toward the window. You'll get 
the light over your shoulder when you 
read which will be better for your eyes 
ind the health giving sunlight will shine 
into the room without disturbing you.” 

“Oh, that’s great,” smiled Bob. “TI 
reckon it’s always best to have the win- 
low behind a feller’s bed when he’s sick 
rather than in front of him. Do you 
suppose you could make a shade for the 


in my eyes and 
ache,” said young 
father entered the 


: = paso: 





lamp so that it will not glare into my 
eyes at night?” 


“I’ve already done so,” 


said Mrs. Far- 


num coming into the room. “See, Sonny, | 


I've made tw: 
from your eyes but 
book or 


heavier one so that 


throw it 


on your 


game and made another 
you can 
without having the light bother you a 
bit.” 


“Thank you, 


comfortable,” 


Mother. Now I'll be 
declared Bob grate- 


really 
fully 


| FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES | 
The Graysons Cook Oysters 
‘T ha brought , me . treat called Mr 


son as ie little Graysons tumb 








led and rushed out of the door to greet 
1 on his return from town. 
Tell us what it is,” they exclaimed 


gleefully 
answered their father. 
means oyster stew,” shouted 


“Oysters,” 
“That 
Dan 


ear 


No, scalloped,” said little Gracie. 


“T like them fried,” observed Mary. 


“Let vour mother decide,” said Mr. 
Grayson, ing the carton into the 





kitchen 

recipes for eight different 
ways,” that lady Dad 
brought the oysters he shall choose the 


“Here are 
observed “Since 
one he likes best.” 

MRS. GRAYSON’S OYSTER RECIPES 
Oyster Stew.—One quart 
scalded milk, ™% cup butter, 4 


salt, % teaspoon pepper 


oysters, 4 cups 
tablespoor 


Clean oysters by placing in a colander and 
pouring over them % cup cold water. Care 
fully pick over the oysters to remove bits of 
shell,. reserve liquor, and heat it to boiling 
point; strain, add oysters, and cook until 
oysters are plump and edges begin to curl. 
Remove oysters with skimmer 
tureen with butter, salt, and pepper. Add 
oyster liquor and milk. Serve with crackers 


Creamed Oysters.—One pint oysters, 1% 


cups thick white sauce, % teaspoon celery 
salt. 
Clean, and cook oysters until plump and | 


edges begin to curl; drain, and add to white 
sauce seasoned celery salt. Serve on 
toast or patty 

Scalloped Oysters.—One pint oysters, 4 ta 
blespoons oyster liquor, 2 tablespoons milk 
or cream, % cup stale bread crumbs, 1 cup 
cracker crumbs, “% cup melted butter, salt, 
pepper. 

Mix bread and cracker crumbs and stir in 


with 
shells. 


butter Put a thin layer in bottom of a 
buttered shallow baking dish, cover with 
oysters, and sprinkle with salt and pepper; 
add one-half each oyster liquor and cream 
Repeat, and cover with remaining crumbs 
Bake 30 minutes in hot oven. Never allow 
more than two layers of oysters for scal- 
loped oysters; if three layers, the middle 
layer will be underdone, while others are 
properly cooked. <A _ sprinkling of mace or 
grated nutmeg to each layer is considered 


by many an improvement 
Panned Oysters.—Clean 1 pint oysters. Place 
in dripping pan small oblong pieces of toast, 


put an oyster on each piece, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and bake until oysters are 
plump. Serve with lemon butter 

Lemon Butter.—Cream 3 tablespoons butter, 
add % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and a few grains of cayenne. 

Oyster Fricassee.—One pint oysters, milk 


or cream, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons 
flour, % teaspoon salt, few grains cayenne, 
1 teaspoon finely chopped parsley, 1 egg. 


Clean oysters, heat liquor to boiling point 
and strain; add oysters to liquor and cook 
until plump. Remove oysters with skimmer 
and add enough cream to liquor to make a 
cupful. Melt butter, add flour, and pour on 
gradually hot liquid; add salt, cayenne, pars- 
ley, oysters, and egg slightly beaten. 


Oysters and Macaroni.—One pint oysters, 
% cup macaroni broken in 1 inch pieces, 
salt and pepper, flour, % cup buttered crumbs, 
% cup butter. 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until 
soft; drain. Put a layer in bottom of a but- 
tered pudding dish, cover with oysters, sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, 
and dot over with one-half of the butter; 
repeat, and cover with buttered crumbs 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. 


Oysters With Bacon.—Clean oysters, wrap 
a thin slice of breakfast bacon around each, 
and fasten with small wooden skewers. Put 
in a broiler, place broiler over dripping pan, 
and bake in a hot oven until bacon is crisp 


and brown, turning broiler once during the 
cooking. Drain on brown paper. 
Fried Oysters.—Clean, and dry between 


towels, large oysters. Season with salt and 
pepper, dip in flour, egg and crackér or stale 
bread crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Drain on 
brown paper and serve hot. 


One is to shade the light | 


take a nap | 








and put in | 
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Get Rid of Constipation 


HEN you are constipated you are sick on your feet —unfit for 

the day’s work. Poisons have formed in the accumulated food 
waste. These poisons, taken up by the blood, attack all parts of the 
body. The first results are headache, a feeling of heaviness, sleepless- 
ness, biliousness and the like. But these are only symptoms of a graver 
danger. If this intestinal poisoning continues unchecked, in time you 
become a victim to some serious organic disease, 


Avoid laxatives—say doctors fort and helps to remove them. 


Pills, salts and other laxatives do 
not overcome constipation, says 
a noted intestinal specialist. He 
goes so far as to et Reogper is 
so bad as the chronic use of lax- 
ative drugs. Their continued use 
tends only to aggravate constipa- 
tion and often leads to permanent 
injury.” 
Lubrication is better 


Doctors have found in the 
Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming con- 
stipation, Nujol gently lubri- 
cates and softens the food waste. 
Thus, it helps Nature to secure 
regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol both prevents and over- 
comes constipation. Nujol also 
soothes the suffering of piles, re- 
lieves the irritation, brings com- 


Avoid constipation and enjoy 
abundant health by taking Nujol 
regularly, It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals, 

Nujol makes you regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


Nujo 


INTERNAL LUBRICANT 
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For Constipation 
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Buy RAzZor 
OR RETURN 


DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL _ on 
WE WANT YouTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR \™ | 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 
to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it returnto us. The strop is made by us for 
Dixie razors. You could not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then 

for yourself. [If you buy it, strop will be sent free. Order on coupon below. 

DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 


a ee 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free tria} as per offer above, (6) 


Name 
P. oO, 
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R. F. D, 

















SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache Colds Lumbago 
Pain Neuritis Rheumatism 


Neuralgia 


Toothache 
Accept only ‘‘Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Drugzgists. 


Appirin ie the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 


SIVE FARMER, the Memphis Weekly Commercial 
is 


Save 75 Cents Appeal, and Woman's World, one year eac! Ch 


saves you almost a dollar. Send order and remittance to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


OFReRE DEORE HORE ORS 











Send us $1.25 and we will send you THE PROGRES. 


Gemmell 














Yhe Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. ~ 

Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, 

It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 
of worms. It will put your young stock, 
calves and shoats, in fine condition for 
summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 
them strength and endurance. You can 
feel it on the lines. 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 

lambing time. 
25-lb. pail, $2.50; 100-lb. drum, $8.50 
(Except im the far West end Canada) 

Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay 
More? 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 

ility does not end until you are satisfied that 


your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


‘MR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 













Buy it by 
the pail 
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| With Smith-Hugnhes Students 


Why I Like Home Economics or Vocational Agriculture 


| 
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How It Helped a North Caro- 
olina Girl 
(Boys’ $2 Prize awad 


wo I 5 pat Aya eRe 


nothing otf sew 1d coo 


knew 

gz Now 

] am taking my second year in home eco- 
7 ] } 


nomics, and can make or cook anything 
I wish as well as mother. 

It is a shame so many girls do not get 
he opportunity 1 take course tor 
sO many girls marry very young and d 
not know how to sew a straight seam or 
eve } C biscuit. 

I like home economics because I kn 
it is worth while in life, and is some- 
thing that can be used every day l am 


expecting to take the course next year. 
So many girls finish high school where 
not taught without knowing any- 
thing of home work. No girl has a real 
education until she has learned to cook 
and properly. Home 
taught me to select the most becoming 
colors—among some were red, pink, blue 


it is 


sew economics 


and purple. 

When | first began sewing and cook- 
ing ] just hated to hear it mentioned but 
can hardly wait until the time 
We learn how to select a_ bal- 
anced meal and to keep in good health. 


now | 


comes, 


I like this course better than anything 
else I have come across and it is enjoy- 
able as well as inspiring. a ee a 

Gaston County, N. C. 


Why I Like My Course in Vo- 


cational Agriculture 


T? BE a successful farmer one should 

know the nature and science of plants. 
He should skilled manager. 
All of these are taught in vocational ag- 
riculture. To complete a course in vo- 
cational in high 
requires four vears. 


also be a 


agriculture our school 

The first year in farm crops, the im- 
portance of cover deep plowing, 
and pure seed is emphasized. The student 


crops, 


is also given a better idea of what crops 
to plant and when to plant. The second 
year, in animal husbandry the students 
are taught the value of purebred animals 
and poultry and how to care for live 
stock. The third year horticulture is 
taught. In this course we learn the im- 
portance of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
how to care for fruit trees and how to 
have fresh vegetables the vear round. In 
this course we learn how to propagate all 
plants by cuttings and lavering. 

farm management 
of producing 


The fourth year 
The tmportance 
farm produce cheaply by using economi- 
cal tools 
mixed sed. Farm lay 
outs and field arrangements are discuss- 
ed. We also learn the fundamental 
principles of codperative marketing, its 


1s 
taught 
momical home 


farm and ecs 


fertilizers is stres 


successes and defects and how to remedy 
the defects Successful record keeping 
of all farm enterprises is taught. 

By studying agriculture we get 
benefits of the various experiment sta 
tions. Agriculture is not all “bool 
earning.” Besides our textbook we stud) 
variou bulle tins and The Progressii 
Farmer once a week. We discuss freel 
in class all problems that interest us 
In addition to our regular class work 
the teacher visits our homes whenever 
requested and gives valuable informatio 
about any farm enterprise. By studying 


practical agriculture we can improve our 
home, and community, thus 
better citizens and make 
ROY HIATT 
5. £. 


farms en 
abling us to be 
life worth while. 

Greenville County, 


Vocational Agriculture Helps 


Whole Family 


Quire HUGHES agricultural schools 

are developing into one of the strong- 
est forces in the country for the training 
of the farm boy. 

These schools teach the boys the rea- 
sons for doing the very things that they 
have about them every day. Boys that 
once had no interest whatever in fruit 
go home not only interested themselves 
but would interest the father and mother 
in fruit, after we had completed a study 
of the home orchard at school. 

When I came here the people were 
having considerable trouble with wormy 
fruit, and very few knew anything 
about pruning. At the beginning of the 
pruning season we gathered all the in- 
formation we could find on pruning of 
fruit trees and studied this and then 
went to a neighbor’s orchard and pruned 
hi He saw at once that we knew 
something of pruning so he asked about 
a means of control for “wormy peaches.” 
We told him and he wanted us to come 
back and do the spraying and you should 
have seen the boys digging into the con- 
trol methods for various destructive in- 
sects and diseases. They saw that there 
was a cause for the study. A boy will 
do any thing that he sees a reason for 
and will have to be driven to something 
ror. 


trees. 


he does not see a reason 

Last season the agricultural boys of 
this school pruned and sprayed 607 fruit 
trees in this community for 21 patrons. 
This service brought the school right to 
the very door of 21 persons and made 
them realize just what the school was 
doing for the training of the boys t 
and citizens. 


make better men 
Virginia W. R. D. 
W. R. D. is a teacher instead of a 


student of vocational agriculture but we 
het students consider him 
He can tell us the value « 
vocational agriculture from the teacher’ 


Pe ¥ 


“one of 


his 
the boys.” 


otewpoint.—Uncle 





first 


culture. 


chief of 


Every boy and older farmer 
Carver’s pen. 
Josephus Daniels. 


HE Romans 


essentials of good 


the 
re 


understood 
agriculture 
duced them to three, namely, a good 
seedbed, good seed, and good tillage. 
It would certainly be poor economy 
to prepare a good seedbed and then 
plant poor seed. That would not 
give the seedbed a fair chance. It 
would be equally economy to 
plant good seed in a good seedbed and 
then give it poor tillage. Then neither 
the seedhed nor the seed would have 
a fair chance. 


who 


p< or 


More important than any or all of 
these factors combined, however, is 
another factor,namely a good farmer. 





* Thoroughbred Men and Women 


This is the Final Test of Success on the Farm—This Week's “Success Talk 
for Farm Boys” 

Our “Success Talk’’ this week is by Dr. Thomas N. Carver, of ; 
the Rural Organization Service of the United States Department of Agr 
Dr. Carver has had practical experience as a farmer, living on a farm, and 
s the author of the best work yet published on “The Principles of Rural Economics. 

ill do well to read carefully anything he sees from Dr 
Next week’s “Success Talk’? will be by former Secretary of the Navy 


(Standard Farm Paper Bditorial Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 


Harvard University 


Everybody knows that it would be 
poor economy to growexcellent grain 
to feed to scrub stock, That is not 
giving the feed a fair chance. It is 
even worse economy to grow good 
grain and pork and beef to feed to 
scrub men. That is not giving the 
food a fair chance. By scrub men I 
mean men,who, however /rich they 
may ‘be, have no desires, ambitions, 
or interests beyond the mere gratifi- 
cation of their sensual appetites. 

The final test of good agriculture is 
the growing of good men and women 
who are thoroughbreds in the real 
sense of the word. T. N. CARVER. 
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Something to Make: A Seed 
Corn Tester 


wet will you need to build it: Any 
soft wood. One piece % inch by 8 
inches by 10 feet. Two pieces cheap 
muslin about 28 inches square. Oxe-half 
pounds of 8-penny common nails. 

Tools——Saw, hammer, plane, square. 

How to Make.—Cut all pieces to di- 
mensions shown in the drawimg. Nail 
sides and ends, and then bottom. 

On one piece of muslin, as near as 
possible, lay off 100 squares, using the 
carpenter’s square or yardstick and a 
soft pencil or piece of black chalk. Num- 
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ber each square. Fill the box about half 
full of sawdust, pressing down level all 
over the box. Lay the piece of muslin 
with the squares over the sawdust in 
the box. 

After putting the kernels in their 
places, cover them with the second piece 
of muslin and spread sawdust over this. 
Moisten well and keep in a warm place 
four or five days. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE | 


ONE Scout Dalfred Fritts, Lexington, 

N. C., Rt. 6, Box 180, shows what a 
live wire he is when he writes, “Please 
send me five application blanks. I am 
going to help the L. S. A. all I-can. 
I saw in The Progressive Farmer that 
North Carolina was leading and we are 
going to keep her leading if we can.” 
And then he added, “I sent four new 
members’ names in and I am sorry that 
I did not send them to you instead of 
national headquarters so you could get 
them in The Progressive Farmer Tribe 
but I did not know then that you wanted 
them. Next time I will be sure to send 
them to you.” We hope all our boosters 
will remember that too. 














“I have been reading your page in 
The Progressive Farmer and enjoy it 
greatly,” writes Carlyn Hamilton, GC, 
LSC, Milton, Fla., Route B. Thanks. 

Lone Scout Richard Dunbar, Box 241, 
Arcadia, Fla,, wrote us several weeks ago 
that had nearly finished his first degree. 
How many others of you are busy on 
your degrees? 


JOIN THE LONE SCOUTS 














In signing this application for member- 
ship in the Lone Scouts of America, which 

I do with the approval of my parents or 

guardian, I do hereby take the accom- 

panying Pledge, which I have read and 
which I thoroughly understand. 

“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and 
the nation for which it stands, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. I will ‘do a use- 
ful thing each day’ and be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 

CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 


Membership Alone (I5c)..........-- 
Membership with Badge (3#c)...... 
PO Fa cars gddusdcsvaaacdecddets sc ndaineaves 
Nationality............. 
Be: RE a IG ince he sacha cnscccaveranin’ 


Address 










The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
Lone Scouts of America. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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mew 
By “looking ahead,” Auguste Gof 
fart, in 1874, began a development 
which ended in the modern silo. To- 
day farmers are able to have green 
ie the year around at low cost. 





IRESTONE, by “looking ahead,” de- 
signed and developed the Balloon Tire. 
Today practically every new car is being 
equipped with tires made by this low pres- 
sure principle, pioneered by Firestone. 
The Balloon Tire has greatly increased the 
use of automobiles in the country the year 
around, by affording sure traction and 
greater comfort and safety on rough or 
slippery roads. 
Gum.-Dipping, the exclusive Firestone 
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who looks ahea 


process, impregnates and insulates every 
fiber of every cord with rubber, building 
into the Full-Size Balloon longer service by 
strengthening the thin sidewalls to withe 
stand the extra flexing strain. 


This year buy tires by the name and repe 
utation. Farmers everywhere should know 
that for twenty-five years the name Firestone 
on tires has meant Most Miles per Dollar. 
Trust the “one who looks ahead”—by sees 
ing your nearest Firestone Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone — 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. WHSSinulenten 




























Mowers 
Are Clean Cutters 


ASSEY-HARRIS Mowers are 

strongly built for hard ser- 
vice by an organization that has 
been making Mowers almost ever 
since scythes went out of fash- 
ion. These Machines are splen- 
didly balanced and free from side 
draft. The cutting begins the in- 
stant the wheels turn. Several 
sizes, for one horse, two horses 
and tractor. 
















Massey-Harris 
Steel Hay Rakes 


are built in widths from 8 feet to 
12 feet, for one and two horses. 
Made strong enough to handle 
heavy hay, efficient enough to 
pick up light hay. Positive-action 
dump may be operated by foot- 
lever or by hand. Oil-tempered 
teeth special steel carry the 
hay without digging up the soil. 




















See the Massey. Harri 
dealer during * Better 
Farm Equipment 
Week,” 15-20. 

Write for our large 
Catalog — today 

Massey-Marris Harvester Co. 


INCORPORATED 

Buslders of Warranted Farm Machinery 
Since 1850 

Dept. K Batavia, New York 
















































A Guide to 


Field Seed Buying 


T no cost, we will send you period- 

ically ‘*Wood’s Crop Special’’—tells 
what crops to plant —best varieties to 
grow—describes new feed crops and 
gives latest prices on seasonable field 
seeds. 


Thousands of farmers find it most valu- 
able. Sent for one year absolutely free. 
Write for it today. 






T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 1878, 
30 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 















T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send me free of 
eost for one year copies of 
“Wood’s Crop Special” as 
issued giving valuable cur- 
rent information about 
seasonable field seeds. 
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_ Mr. Mead gets 360 lbs. 
more seed cotton per acre— 





Top Dressing 
Talk No. 7 | 
AT 








R. RUFUS MEAD, of Hepzibah, Ga., knows 
it pays to top-dress cotton with Arcadian 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


He tried it for himself — 
and this is the report Mr. Bright McConnell, 
County Agent, of Augusta, Ga., sends us: 


At the time of planting Mr. Mead put on 800 Ibs. 


\\\ 


of 10-4-4 complete fertilizer. Then, about the time 
of second cultivation, he top-dressed a part of his 
acres with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia at the 


rate of 200 lbs. per acre. 


The field which received the complete fertilizer 
only yielded 960 pounds seed cotton per acre; that 
which received the Arcadian Sulphate top-dress- 
ing produced at the rate of 1,320 lbs.—a gain of 


\\\ 


360 lbs. seed cotton per acre! 


Figuring seed cotton at 7 cents, Mr. Mead’s 
actual gain was $25.20 per acre—$18.20 net over 


and above the cost of the Arcadian Sulphate. 
Proof enough that top-dressing with Arcadian 


Sulphate of Ammonia pays. 
; convinced, try it yourself. 


But, if you’re not 
Just mail the coupon 


—our free bulletins will tell you “how.” 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia’ 


THE BARRETT Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
602 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


l the Barrett Company, 602 Forsyth Building, 


-=.5 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Am | 


monia. 


Iam especially interested in......ccccccsccccccssccsevece 


(Write name of crops on line above) | 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
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Fist BRANDS SLICHERS 














Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SON, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Station A. 


Dept. 22. 





Fruit TreeSalesmen 


Profitable, pleasant, steady work. Good 
side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Almost 
every home owner a customer. 

Write for Terms. 


CONCORD NURSERY, Box D, Concord, Ga. 
RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, exprese 
prepaid. Many styles. Bicycles $21.50 
up. Easy payments. Write today for 
our big catalog and Factory-to-Rider 
prices. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-79, CHICAGO 






























It’s time you had 
a Planet Jr. 


OU have no idea of how much 

time and work Planet Jr. Drills 
and Wheel Hoes save—unless you 
have used them yourself. The 
Planet Jr. No. 25 Combination 
Seeder and Wheel Hoe, for in- 
@tance. It does most of the garden 
work, from planting time up to 
frost; plows, plants, hoes, weeds 
and cultivates. No wonder it's 
callei the“ lete gardener”. 


Get a Planet de. this year and 

enjoy your own corn, peas, beans, 

etc., right fresh and tasty from 

wn patch. Write for 

Benet = catalog, free with new 
handbook. 


gr: 















































To an observer, I hoped it would seem 


The Road to Carolina 


(Continued from page 16) 
to eat. The work was light enough, and 
the parlor of the tavern seemed like a 
palace after what I had been through. 

What did worry me was the thought 
of Fanning. He might not know me in 
rags and dirt, but he should in this guise. 
I comforted myself with the thought 
that the lights would be on the table and 
the servants in the shadow by the wall, 
also on the fact that it would take some 
imagination to look for an escaped pris- 
oner of his among German waiting men. 
To be sure, Marshall had asked him 
about me, about Craik rather, and he 
might take it in his head to look out for 
me. The odds were even, I finally de- 
cided, and waited the event with more 
fortitude than I had thought myself cap- 
able of, 

The hour was late and the cook fum- 
ing when a dozen officers finally came in. 
Getting the troops in shape for the night 
had taken some time. Another Morav- 
ian I had not seen, evidently like Brother 
Marshall a leader, brought them in and 
saw them seated. To my great relief, 
Fanning was not with them. He, I gath- 
ered, dined that night with the governor. 


Il 


HE officers were almost as hungry as 


their men, and we were kept busy 
bringing more dishes from the kitchen. 
After the meal, they sat smoking and 


drinking, while the German boys cleaned 
up in the kitchen and I stayed on duty 
in the parlor to fill glasses. I learned a 


little from their talk. Waddell was to 
go southwest to round up Regulators 
and collect arms. The main army was 


to head back to Hillsboro after the King’s 
Birthday, now only a few days away. 


For me there was only one bad r >- 
ment in the evening. As they were go- 
ing out, one young man happened to 
look me square in the face. He hung 
back for a second. 

“You're not German?” he asked. 

I shook my head. The alarm that 
must have shown in my face was re- 


flected in the look of mild astonishment 
that crossed his. 

“Come on, Jones,” called one of the 
officers and he answered. Then to me: 

“Tf you’re a Regulator, I’m d— if I 
know what you're doing here. If you 
aren’t—oh, I see perhaps. Fanning has 
grudges. Well, don’t poison my soup.” 

And with that, he laughed and was 
gone. Somehow I felt he was not likely 
to make trouble. Indeed, if it were known 


I was Fanning’s prey, I had an idea I 
might get sympathy, though little else, 


from many of these officers. They did 
not care much for him, spoke scoffingly 
of his flight at the battle, and bitterly 
of the illegal hanging of Few. 

I worked over the table and, according 
to the cook, did it very clumsily. Then 
I got my fill of food and managed to 
wrap up some bits of meat in a cloth and 
slip it in my pocket. I had it in mind 
to get this to Pugh, though I had no idea 
how it was to be done. 

Johan took me along to show me 
where to sleep, but I had no trouble in 
inducing him to go down to see the camp 
first. A good part of the village was 
down there, just as a good part of the 
camp was up in the village. Discipline 
was not strong that night, and we had 
an easier time than we would have had 
later. . 

Down toward the prisoner’s encamp- 
ment we went and finally met a boy, lab- 
oring under two baskets of food. I 
found by guessing at words and inter- 
preting gestures that this was for the 
guard and told him that I would take 
it to them. He was doubtful of me, but 
Johan evidently backed me up, and he 
finally let go the handles and scurried 
back. 

Then I squatted down in the grass and 
tried to make Johan an accomplice. It 
took half an hour, and then I was nof 
altogether sure he had learned his les- 
son, Finally I decided to chance it and 
sent him forward with one basket. Then 
I put an armful of lightwood over the 
other basket, and came along after him. 
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that I was only dragging an armful of 
wood. 

Johan found the guard and showed 
them the basket. They did not require 
explanations, but came running to plunge 
into it. Meanwhile I brought up my 
armful of wood close to the prisoners 
and stopped to rest. They looked at me 
apathetically. 

“Pugh,” I whispered and they came 
to life suddenly. Some one came push- 
ing forward. 

“There’s a basket under this wood,” I 
announced. “Stick an arm under and 
grab it. Go easy. Don't let the guards 
see.” I felt the armful shake, and just 
then a guard hailed me. 

“Here, Dutchie, don’t put the wood on 
that fire. Over here.” 

I started slowly to pull my load that 
way. The basket was gone. I glanced 
back and saw the prisoners bunched up 
again as usual, but I was gladdened to 
know that some of them were getting 
some real food into their stomachs. 


IV 


NEXT day was an easy and an inter- 
esting one for me. I did what was 
required at the tavern and hung around 
to watch the troops and pick up what 
scraps of news I could in my spare mo- 
ments. Along in the morning came sev- 
eral wagons of flour from the south 
fork, and behind them six big oxen. All 
these went directly to the use of the 
army. Later in came more beef and 
loaves from Bethania, so that everybody 
fared well, and even the prisoners,as I 
took care to find out, shared in the 
plenty. 

Early in the afternoon, I heard a con- 
siderable commotion and ran out, with 
the rest of the cook’s crew. There was a 
company of foot marching along the road 
and behind them some thirty miserable 
looking creatures like the prison gang I 
was with. These indeed were not quite 
in such bad shape, for they had been in 
the toils only a day or so. One poor man 
cried out to the Moravians as he went 
past, and one of these spectators with 
concern in his face, started away on a 
run. Presently he came back ‘with 
Brother Marshall, who was listening at- 
tentively to the man’s story, and who 
went direct to the Governor’s tent. I 
learned from the officers in the evening 
that he had secured the release of the 
man, an entirely peaceful neighbor whom 
the troops had picked up by mistake. 

I endured the test 
He came into din- 


That evening, 
of meeting Fanning. 


too, 


ner late. A place had been saved for him, 
and I slipped around behind it as he sat 
down. I stood to his back all evening 
and waited on him most assiduously, 


principally in order that he might not 
find something wanting, turn to call a 
boy and see me. I dare say, however, 
that I wore no very pleasant face as I 
served him. I could not help remember- 
ing poor Few and the firing squad that 
Dodson had so barely saved me from. 

Captain Jones sat across from Fan- 
ning that night and gave me a quizzical 
look from time to time. After Fanning 
had bolted his meal and gone, Jones 
sauntered around to take Fanning’s seat 
in order to get nearer the man with 
whom he was conversing. As he passed 
me, he said under his breath: 

“Don’t stab him while I’m sitting next 
to him. I don’t want this uniform 
spoiled.” 

This was both humor and a warning. 
I vowed to keep a better face after that, 
although I doubted if any other had 
Jones’ keen eyes. It was hard for me to 
see why the captain did not find out who 
I was, but evidently it amused him to 
have a smali mystery and I gathered he 
found little amusement as a whole in this 
campaign. 

The officers spoke again of Few that 
night. One of them, a new comer who 
had not been with the group the night 
before, spoke of the execution as a go 
example. He challenged Jones as he fin- 
ished : 

“Don’t you think so, Wiley? 

Wiley Jones shook his head. “I think 
it was a foolish blunder and a pretty co t 
blooded murder in the bargain. Right 
after the skirmish I rode over_to, Hus- 
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band’s to seize his papers. I found some | 
letters from Few. He was mad as a hat- 
ter, to begin with, and anyway there was 
no legal basis for his execution. He 
claimed he was called by God to make 
over the world on a new plan and was 
starting in on North Carolina. The whole 
thing was that Fanning had it in for 
him. I don’t know why. There are sev- 
eral very unpleasant stories going around, 
but I can’t say as to their truth.” 

“There'll be more hangings,” persisted 
the first man. 

Mr. Jones shrugged his shoulders and 
shifted the talk to the merits of fighting 
cocks and race horses. 

Next morning I was sent on an errand 
across the stream and stopped for a 
second on the bridge on my way back. 
Some one called my name in a coarse 
whisper. I looked up. 


V 


“¥ OOK at the water and twiddle your 

toes in it or something,” the voice 
went on urgently. “I’m behind a tree 
to your left, but keep looking the other 
way.” 

A whisper disguises a voice effectively. 
I felt a second’s doubt, then whispered 
back: 

“Krafft?” 

“Sure. Why not crawl over here with 
me and make a run for it?” 

“Parole.” 

“Who to?” 

“Brother Marshall. He got me out of 
the chain gang. I’m working at the tav- 
ern now. Back with the rest when we 
start for Hillsboro.” 

Krafft cursed heartily. My uncle was 
near by, he said. He had several men 
hanging about trying to get word of me 
and of the other prisoners. Was a res- 
cue possible? 

“They’re right m the middle of the 
army,” I warned. “Better not risk. it.” 

“Does Fanning know who you are?” 
Krafft persisted. 

I told him not yet, but that he might 
discover me almost any minute. Then a 
number of things might happen. 

“Your uncle will want to know that,” 
said Krafft after a minute. “We may 
have to trim Fanning’s comb yet. Well, 
keep up your heart and run along.” 

I ran and got a good scolding from 
the cook for being so long, The meet- 
ing cheered me, even though I could not 
see how my uncle or his men could do 
anything for me. 

A day or two after that came the 
King’s birthday, and a grand parade. The 
Brethren with very curious looking 
horns, led the procession. Then came 
all the troops. They marched through 
the town, out to the meadow and went 
through a good many evolutions, firing 
their guns and making a great smoke. 

I fell in behind Brother Marshall and 
Wiley Jones on the way back. The good 
Moravian was saying how well the troops 
had duplicated their movements at the 
battle of Alamance. This indeed, was 
what the governor had announced. 

“The duplication was hardly exact 
sir,” commented Jones. “Colonel Fan- 
ning’s horse did not run away with him 
this time.” 

There was another act to the ceremony, 
and this was in front of Tryon’s tent. 
To him, surrounded by an imposing guard, 
came Brother Marshall with two or three 
more of the Brethren. They read an ad- 
dress, full of loyalty to the crown and to 
the governor. It amused me to note that 
at every mention of King George, each 
of the good men made a low bow, and 
still more to see that when His Excel- 
lency was mentioned in the address, they 
made a bow just as low. The address 
and the bows left the governor smiling; 
he returned a pleasant response and the 
day was over. 

I was hurrying back to the tavern and 
to save time cut in by the side door. 
There I came plump into an officer com- 
ing the other way. I jumped back and 
apologized. Then I saw his face. It 
was Fanning. 

_ He knew me in an instant. The day- 
light gave him probably his first good 
look at me. He tugged out a pistol on 
the instant. 

“Here guard,” he bawled, “a ‘scaped 
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You buy cheaply when you get tires that last a long 
time and during their period of use are safe as well as free 


from trouble and inconvenience. 


In the Fisk Line you will find a tire designed for every 
car, for every type of service, to meet any road condition, 
at a price cheapest in the end and reasonably priced at 


the beginning. 


Fisk Cords are made in both 
high pressure and Balloon Tires. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 






Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in. diam. 
up to 100 feet deep. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U.S. 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
—boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. Fully guaranteed! Quick 
delivery! Write at once. 









106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI,O 











OLID gold effect 

case guaranteed 
25 «years. 
engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 








Proud Sons 





. Steet Posts, Barb Wire, Metal 






Are you, is your son, is your family 
proud of your melon patch, your gar- 
den, your home and flowers, your crops? 


BUY A ROD OF FENCING 


-, until you get my new Cut Price ¢ 
oJ 


gp proud of them. 
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GET JT EROM THE > ” 
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| _ Prisoner.” Continued next week) 






ietta, Ga. You, too, can 
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Factory Prices. 

THE _ FREIGHT. 

























Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, The Standard of the 
South, will make for you as much as your soil and season 
; will permit. Especially those who grow for profit; appre- 
Tig'paars Bengals Book. Cottmy cat ciate the great difference over common seeds, You will be 


Write now for the big new 1926 Catalog, 112 pages full 
of interesting and valuable culture directions, accurate de- 
scriptions and pictures, useful information for everyone 
who plants. It is the Southern Planting Guide, entirely 
FREE. A postcard will do. Just say Catalog.” 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
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Saves 1/2 to 3/4 Cost of 
Hoeing and 2-3 Cost of 
Seed 


like peas or beans. 


the cos? of chopping, 
over the old way. 
Cotton seed dr 


who has ever made 
omparatiy 


conditions, 
is, any one who made sts.) 


PLANTER DROPS CORN, PEAS, aie. 
PEANUTS, SORGHUM AND 
OTHER SEEDS 
and with the Velvet Bean attachment 
drops Velvet Beans, Laredo Beans and 
other beans at the same time it drops 

corn or other seed. 


in the way of planting. 
describes the 1926 Planter, 
copy of the 


right now, as this means money 





A Newand Better Way to Make Cotton 


Using the Covington Cotton Seed Dropper and Combination Planter 
Saves Cost of Chopping ‘ 


THE NEW WAY or COVINGTON PLAN Is This: 


Cotton can be made at less cost and with the yields bigger if plants are bunched 
There should be 6 to 10 plants, 
you drop the seed just as you want the plants to grow, saving two-thirds the seed, all 
most all the hoeing cost, and then make 10% to 50% more cotton 
The planter will do this, 


ypped in bunches (as with the 


the hardest crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed 
scattered along in the usual way could only come up to a poor stand of poor plants 
lacking in vigor and incapable of making a satisfactory crop 


I know of no one who has followed my plan explicitly, 
a ee crop than he did under the 


This plan means more to cotton growers than anything offered them 
My booklet explains fully how 
which is an even better one than the 1925 Planter. A 
booklet will be mailed free to every one asking for it. 
to you. 


Attractive Proposition for Agents and Dealers 


W. F. COVINGTON, Headland, Ala. 











Plant Seed in Hills, 
Quit Chopping and 
Make 10 per cent to 
50 per cent More 
Cotton Every Year. 


“It Never Misses 
a Hiil’’ 


It Drops Seed Just 
as They Come From 
the Gin, as Many to 
Hill as Wanted and 
Hills Any Desired 
Distance Apart. 


18 to 24 inches apart. Therefore, 


“Never Missing a Hill.’ 


Covington planter) will break through 


regardless of weather or soil 
a method. (That 


PRICE OF PLANTERS 
(F. O. B. Headland) 
The Planter for Cotton only.......... $20.00 
The Planter for Cotton and the 7 
plates 
The Planter for Cotton, 
Bean Attachment 


plates and 


in 50 years 


and why and it also fully 


Write me 


















THOROBRED jammy 


“‘Best by Test for 
Over 50 Years’’ 


A Book That Will 
Help You 


Write today for a free copy of our 

catalog. It tells about the best seed 

that can be cows, and how to grow 
them. 


Geo. Tait & Sons 


(Incorporated) 


Dept. P NORFOLK, VA. 


Rose oeienn' 


$3.95 per dozen; $27.00 
Insured Delivery. 














year-old, 
Postpaid 


Two and three 
Per 100. 


Silver Columbia, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Columbia, 
Premier, Crusader, Double White 
4nnie Laurie Bloom from these 
prize at International Flower Show, New 
four years in succession, 1922, 1923, 1924, 


Hardy Chrysanthemum plants, all colors, $1.25 
per dozen; $10.00 per 100. Postpaid 
Insured Delivery. 
Lily-of-the-Valley, the sweetest flower that 
gTows, two-year-old pips, 25 for $1.00; 100 for 
$3.00. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Order now for planting time, Circular on request. 
Honorable treatment guaranteed. 


REYNOLDS FARMS, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 


Ophelia 
Butterfly, 
America, 
won first 
York City, 


1925, 


Commonwealth, 
Madam 

Killarney 

bushes 


Templar, 


















5. A. VANCE COMPANY. Winston-Salem. NW. C. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


YOU will be delighted with 
the Style, Quality and 
blessed Oomfort of this 
handsome new model, 
Your friends will mar- 
vel at their smart style. 
Your happy feet will enjoy 
their soft kid leather. Double 
flexible leather soles mate 
rubber heels, too! Thes 
“*Genuine BEAUTY- FITS” 
Your money back if their 
wauty and high quality fail 
to please you. Sizes: 2% to 
8. Or, send numbers in your 
best fitting shoes 

Order Quick.— Your name 
and size on a postal will 
bring your pair. Keep your 
money till they arrive. 
Bradley, B-10, Newton, Mass. 













Made absolutely permanent by 
our patented Storm - proof 
Anchor System. Built of the 
very best materials. Will last 
a ye ee Write for catalog 
and price 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
607 F Frederick, Md. 



























New Inv wit oy — make'’s tron- 
ing easy In every home. Ends hot 
— drudgery. Cuts lroning time 

in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
on for 3 hours use. No attach- 
ments. Nocords. Notubes. Gives 
x regulated heat. Guaranteed 

Nis fast. Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, 
sold 24 in few hours spare time. 
Moyer, Pennsylvania, made $164 In one week. You can do = 
“Work all or s 





re time. No experience needed. 
rye. take orders. We deliver and cel 
dusive termtory and FREE OOTEIT OFFER” Writs nedne 
exclusive territory an Ww 
THe AKRON LAM St. Bees site 


P CO., /(33\fren 





THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 


UNION GRAINS 


MILK RECORD CHARTS Free 


THE UBIKO MILLING Co. 


5218 CARTHAGE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RITE FOR 





Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the ee 10 Tae 
to 


Te Fibebeabive ae “licen N. ve 


re 








The Progressive Farmer 


Our Birthday Party 


Dr. R. Y. Winters 


HETT Youmans Winters, 

ately called “Doc” by his 
and that means everybody who 
him—was born near Society Hill, S. C., 
March 9, 1886, and 
spent his life on his 
ancestral farm until 
he entered Clemson 
in 1903. After Dr. 
Winters was grad- 
uated in 1906 he 


affection- 
friends— 
knows 


went to the Univer- 
sity of Florida, 
where he began mak- 





ing his enviable rep- 


» To Wee utation. From Flor- 
da he went to Cornell University and 
was awarded his doctor's degree in 191]. 
Miss Elizabeth Knox of Raleigh, N. + 


became Mrs. Winters in 1917, and Elsa, 


Rhett, Jr-, and Dora complete the Win- 
ters family of five. 
Dr. Winters is now director of Re- 


North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, and secretary of 
the State Seed Breeders’ Association. 
His hobby has been pure seeds of high 
production on every farm, a ambi- 
tion “is to so build up the department of 
research by the selection of men, 
proper organization, and codperation as 
to solve some of the important problems 
now confronting the folks of our state.” 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp 


BRON IAMEN Franklin Kaupp, the head 
of the poultry department of the 


search, 


nd his 


good 


North Carolina State College \gri- 
culture, was born March 16, 1874, at 
Williamsport, Pa, 


and was reared on a 
Missouri farm. His 
B. S. and M. S. de- 
grees came from the 
Kansas City Veter- 
inary College, Dr. 
Kaupp has also stud- 
ied at the University 





of Chicago, Cornell 

University, and 

DS. BF. EAUPF = Codessa College. He 
was married to Miss Martha Mayes of 


Missouri May 5, 1897. Dr. 
secretary of the State Poultry 
tion, member of the executive committee 
of the third World’s Poultry Congress 

be held in Ottawa, Canada, in 1927, 
and member of the International Poul- 
try Congress. 

Dr. Kaupp’s ambition is to make the 
poultry department of State College the 
leading poultry educational center of the 
South; to give aid in teaching how to 
succeed with poultry—production, disease 
control, marketing, and organization work 

-to the end that North Carolina will be 
a great poultry state and thereby have 
its citizens become prosperous and happy. 


Kaupp is 
Associa- 


Dr. Kaupp is known all over the world 
as one of the very few top-notch poultry 
scientists. The expression of satisfac- 
tion the photograph caught on his face 


comes from his favorite diet—milk-fed 
capons. 

George A. Lambert 
EORGE Adam Lambert, presideat of 
the Virginia State Farmers’ Union, 

whose home is Rural Retreat, Va., was 
born in Wythe County, Virginia, March 
12, 1867, and reared on a farm. After 


having spent three years at Emory and 
Henry College it became necessary on 
accouzit of his father’s death for him to 
return home and take charge of the farm. 
Mr. Lambert married Miss Lettie J.- 
Newland of Wythe County November 
30, 1896. His second marriage was to 
Miss Sue M. Hall of Grayson. The chil- 
dren are Mary K., Louise, Elizabeth, and 
Edith or “Billy.” 

Mr. Lambert still owns the farm 
where he was born and also has two 
other farms. He has been president of 
the Virginia Farmers’ Educational aad 
Codperative Union for three years. Mr. 
Lambert says that the biggest service to 
render the farmer is to put him and his 
business on the same footing with other 


we 


business, and his ambition is to aid in 
organizing the farmers of Virginia and 
have them labor together in harmonious 
cooperation. 


T. E. Browne 


HOMAS Everett Browne, the very ac- 

tive and efficient director of vocational 
education and also professor of voca 
tional education in the North Carolina 
State College of 
Agriculture, wa 
born March 17, 1881, 
in Hertford County, 
N. C. He was rear 
ed on a farm and is 
now farming. “Tom’ 
Browne was gradu 
ated from Wak: 
Forest College in 
1902. On January 
10, 1906, he mar- 
Miss Martha Broadus Farrar. His 
second marriage was to Miss Maud 
Barnard. The children’s names are T. 
E. Jr., Mecou Farrar, Edmund Broadus, 
and Joseph Majette. Tom Browne i 
known all over the state and outside, too 
He has been county agent, school teacher, 





1 BROWNE 


ried 


district agent, codperative extension 
worker, and state agent for boys’ club 
work. He has been active in promoting 


summer school work and is always ready 
to lend a helping hand in behalf of a 
farmer’s cause. His ambition is: 

“To see that all the people of North 
Carolina, both children and adults, have 
an opportunity to secure that type of 
education which will enable them to live 
the fullest life possible, and to make the 
largest contribution to their communi- 
ties and their state toward making North 
Carolina the best state in the Union, from 


social, economic, and esthetic stand- 
points. To this end I am vitally con- 
cerned with the development at State 


College of the highest type of leaders for 
North Carolina’s agricultural, social, and 
industrial future.” 


E. P. Welch 


ARL Park Welch was born March 15 
1895, in Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
where he lived on a farm until be became 
a student in the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture, graduating in 
1920, On August 30, 1924, Mr. Welch 
married Miss Anne Stewart of Hender- 
son, N. C. After successfully teaching 
vocational agriculture, Mr. Welch joined 
the great order of county farm agents at 
which job he is now working 12 hours a 
day in Beaufort County, N. C. 
2* FF SF 


Dog-Proof Fence for Sheep 


Cy of the surest and most effective 
ways of protecting sheep against dogs 
is by fencing the pastures so that dogs 
cannot enter them. A fence constructed 
as follows will protect against dogs: Set 
posts eight feet long, say, one rod apart, 
and sunk three feet into the ground. 
Along these stretch barbed wire just at 
the surface of the ground, say, three 


inches; above this stretch a strip of 
woven wire 36 inches broad and with 
mesh not exceeding five inches. Six 


inches above the woven wire stretch a 
barb wire; six inches higher stretch an- 
other, and 8% inches higher still a third. 
The fence will thus be five feet from the 
ground to the top of the barb wire. A 
strip of strong wood 2x1 inches, placed 
erect and midway between the posts, and 
to which the wires are stapled, will pre- 
vent them from sagging. A wire woven 
up and down at the same place will effect 
the same end. The bottom wire is in- 
tended to prevent the dogs from crawl- 
ing under. 

Should any runways pass under the 
fence, these will need special attention. 
The gates must also be carefully made 
and put in place. These may be of wire 
similar to that used in building the fence, 
but which, of course, should be carefully 
stayed between the headpiece and the 
endpiece of the gate. A fence thus built 
will be quite suitable for inclosing 4 
corral. f 
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7. BATTERIES 
é You Can Depend On 
Original Nu-Seal 


Universal Cells 


Replace your old batteries with power- 
ful Nu-Seal Universals—AT SMALL 
LOST! 

Don't make your generator try to 
charge worn-out old batteries that will 
only hold part of the charge your plant 
gives them. You'll never get dependa- 

le light and power that way. 

Store all the current in lively, fresh 
Universal Batteries that send ‘it out 
quick and strong, exactly when you 
want it, 


Big Allowance on Old Cells 


Generous trade-in allowance on all 
makes. Ask us about your old set and 
our engineers will give you expert ad- 
vice, or if they're too old, what they 
are worth in trade, 

Send post-card today for free esti- 
mate and big, illustrated book telling 
care of storage batteries for farm light, 
auto, radio. FREE! Write today. 


Universal Battery Company 
3440 So. La Salle St., Chicago 























Comes by Planning and 
Preparation 


A business course at KING’S— 
Carolina’s leading school of busi- 
ness—will start you successward. 
Individual instruction; enter any 
time. 


Send for Catalog 


Oia 3 De ge 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 














THE CENTAUR TRACTOR 


1 Makes Farm Work 
“a More Profitable 


HERE is a dependable, 
low-cost tractor that 
takes the drudgery out of 
farming and enables you to 
do twice as much work in a 
day's time. The CENTAUR 
is a different tractor—more flexible than 
any other—better fitted for all ‘round use 
on the farm—less expensive to buy and 
operate — and aboveall, trouble-proof. This 
sturdy tractor will cut your planting and culti- 
yating costs to the minimum and give you an 
inexpensive power unit for dozens of other jobs. 


Plows 7” Deep — Backs on Own Power 
The CENTAUR Is a riding tractor for all jobs. 
Does plowing, harrowing, discing, seeding, cul- 
tivating, hauling, feed grinding and all other belt 
and draw bar work. Low cost. Fully ranteed 
Get the facta about this money-m 
Saving tractor at once. Write today. 

THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
194 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 
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I PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


Teke orders day for our famous shirts—lowest 
factory | pric commissions—complete 
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she still runs the farm and raises 
cows andchickens, “These pigs are 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE agricultural outlook for 1926 as 

summarized for Virginia the 
State Department of Agriculture is more 
encouraging for the state at large than 
for the past three seasons. The demand 
for agricultural products, however, does 
not justify any large increase in the 
acreage of the money crops, such as to- 
bacco, peanuts, potatoes, and cotton. Farm- 
ers are advised to give careful attention 
reducing the production by 
the use of better seed, proper fertilizer, 


by 


to cost of 


f better cultivation and careful grading of 


products. 
~ * * 


A recent report of the Census Bu- 


vreau shows a large increase in tractors 


on Virginia farms between 1920 and 
1925—on January 1, 1925, 6,773 tractors, 
while on January 1, 1920 only 2,379 trac- 
tors were reported on 2,206 farms or 1.2 
per cent of all farms. Radio outfits 
were reported on 3,716 farms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, but now there are many 
more farms with radios, as the number 
has increased very rapidly during the 
past year. 
* * * 

Of the lots of field seed sold, offered 
or exposed for sale in Virginia last year 
and tested by the State Department of 
Agriculture, over 70 per cent were found 
to be correctly and completely tagged 
with analysis as required by the Virginia 
seed inspection law. In comparing with 
results of previous years it is pointed 
out that there has been a gradual im- 
provement. In 1918 lots 50.9 per cent 
were found to be violations. Each year 
a reduction in violation has been found 
until im 1924 of 1,871 lots only 33.78 
per cent were violations, and in 1925 
29.31 per cent. The Virginia seed law 
requires that all field seeds offered for 
sale in Virginia be tagged with a state- 
ment setting forth its name and _ its 
quality in terms of purity, weed seed 


content, germination, date tested, and 
noxious weed seeds present. 
* * * 
The General Assembly in carrying 


forward the policy of the elimination of 
duplication in state work has recently 
passed laws abolishing the State Crop 
Pest Commission and the State Live- 
stock Sanitary Board and transferring 
the duties of these boards to the Board 
of Agriculture. All regulatory work 
pertaining to agriculture will now be 
centered under one board with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in charge. The 
College of Agriculture at Blacksburg 
will have control of all educational work. 
A splendid spirit of codperation exists 
between the College and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and under the 
new arrangement both agencies will be 
able to perform more efficient service 
for Virginia agriculture. / 


st 
Wants Dirt Farmer Directors 


HAVE read your editorials in The 

Progressive Farmer about our Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association, and I 
heartily agree with you. I think if we 
would put out all men paid by us who 
had anything to do with this redrying 
business and elect real dirt farmers as 
directors, we would come back stronger 


than ever. H. W. SHEPARD. 
Cumberland County, Va. 
es 8 SB 
FEW trees and shrubs correctly 


placed about your homestead will 
tell passers-by that an artist as well as a 
farmer lives under your roof. 





HELPING THEMSELVES 


These husky looking youes fellows were 
raised on the farm of rs. Bryan Jarvis, 
Forsyth County, N. C. Mrs. Jarvis writes 
that her husband died several years ago but 
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*DOUBLE SERVICE’ 6OLE 
We have equipped 
this Lion Brand Shoe 
with Double Service 
Soles and extra flex- 
ible uppers, which 
makes a mighty com- 
fortable, long leetlag 
piece of footwear. 


See that Double Serv- 


ice Sole? It wears 
like pig iron, even on 
flint stones, plowed 
ground, or in mud or 


slush, summer or 
winter. 


Double Wear 
And Single Price 


Thats Why You'll Like This 
Hardy-Hide" Shoe 


The soles are made for wear! You just 
can’t put too much punishment on this shoe. 
The harder you wear it, the better it seems 
to like it. 

We put the seams together with triple 
stitching. They cannot rip. We put Double 
Service Soles on them. They do not wear 
out quickly. We make the uppers of “Hardy- 
Hide.” And “Hardy-Hide” has the reputation 
of being the toughest leather made. 

If you know the toughness of raw hide, 
then you know the wearing qualities of 
“Hardy-Hide” and if you know the flexibility 
of buckskin, then you know the softness of 
“Hardy-Hide.” 

Let your next pair of shoes be Lion Brand 
with Double Service Soles and “Hardy-Hide” 
uppers. They give you double wear at single 
cost 





Made by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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When you buy a pair of For evcry man who wears work 
Lion erand Shoes, you * Free ai shoes we have a watch fob size "* 
now before hand that g - @ sample of our special tanned Hardy-  g 
you are going to get Hide leather and an interesting booklet showing the 
genuine quality, g various Lion Brand styles. Simply clip and pin this ] 
comfortable fit and lon coupon to a letter telling us the name of the firm and 
satisfactory wear. Sen # town where you buy your shoes. Mail it to Craddock- ® 
in the coupon for more Terry Co., Desk 2, Lynchburg, Va. 

information, Peewee eeeweenaeeeeaeaad 
30 ne a It Pays to Advertise and 

We willsends Reintorced Edge STERLING razor on 30 dey trek Advertised Products Pay 

Uf satisfactory, costs $2 costs not . Fine Horse! 


TUMORE. 
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Strop FREE. STERLING CO. 











WESTBROOK SANATORIUM 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 
COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of ae year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
' are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 
ing attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. School limited to 60 students. 
Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; 
and cold water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations 
provided. 

Class being formed April 1, 1926. 
sent on request. 


Applications now being received. Booklets 
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woes corer 


This Easy Way—*.2.22°%5 X22 or 
y am saws 40 cords a “et 

with a WITTE One-Man Saw. Earl McBurney felled fifty 18-in 
trees in 6 hours. < illiam Middlestadt says: ‘‘My WI TTE 
goes anywhere and saws more 
wood than forty able- 
bodied men could with 
hand saws.’ 

Robert Reed, Tennes- 
see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Gies- 
elman sawed sixty 
cords in two at es cost 




















yf of $1.85—~showed a profit of 
a over $300. F. W. mee says: 
“Far cheaper than hired help,” 


LOG £ & 
TREE 


WITTE toy 





makes you money, rainorshine. Has long, clean, 
“arm ** stroke. Steady-running, , 

fastest most dependable. Cannot i 

bind or clog, blade won’t whip or “‘ride’’. 


Simplest and easiest to operate, yet 
troubleproof. Makes any cut you wae 
merely turn a screw to ee —_ 











Easily moved from place to ‘Boave 

Ww only 88 pounds at the handles. é [ Change To Tree 
s Saw In 3 Minutes 

Burns Kesosene, Gasoline, Oy, 3 mlontas to change 

Gas- Oil or Distillate Chespest 0 | ine ever” con te 

Gay at cost of 2¢ an hour per H-P. Burns os fuel withabigsurplus | down level with the ground. 





of power for any work. USE IT FOR OTHE R WORK. Completely 
equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power regulator, throttling 
governor and 2 fly wheels so can be used for any ether ing 
water, grinding grain, etc.—an el! purpose outfit that will work 
every day in the year. 


Sold Direct from Factory to You on 


WICO Magneto 


Equipped with famous WICO 
Magneto—the most perfect ig- 
nition known. Sure performance 
2 any climateor temperature— 

40 below zero or 100in the shade 


og m atects lor water. 
TTE Log Saw coul 
80 Days’ FREE TRIAL—22ly 2 few dollars | rorengtrodund worse 


at 40 degrees below zero. 








Sees pincoend gen con tite nenely 0 year to gew Geanst bog 


a history. can test this amazing ou 
WO days at my risk and if ites not ans Ot ce cs end ee cent.” 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


on Log Saws—or my Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump book if interested. No 
sbligation. A post card will do.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 22%", 


7359 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Quick Shipments Made from Nearest of These Warehouses: 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. TAMPA, FLA, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. LAREDO, TEXAS 















| 40 Eoo/ncubators$ 


32 


‘aid east of the Rockies. 


YOU SAVE 
1 ay hy copper tanks—double 


a *25 to°O0 pee 


= air 
Buy direct from the fac- r glass doors. Shipped complete, 
with ail fixtures set up ready te use 


30 Daus Trial 








tory at factory prices— 
pave useless profits, Largest manufacturers in the 
world selling direct to user. In business 60 years. 





SIXTY DAYS FREE TRIAL | | 250 Fes— 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE 500 Exe—$45 











Canopy ree Ay 
Wickhn Comer (25 te to Caen, 
iaices sues 14. 75 


Get our big free catalog. Tells you all 
tvehicles. Shows 98 styles of 

, Phaetons, Surreys, Carts 

pe J Wagons. Send for 

y today. It tella the story 
of Be better buggies and 
mMoney-saving prices. 











D. T. BOHOR CO. 
18 Main St. Sete fap tre Oh st fe oe Siesta 2a 








Merrodeburg, Kentucky. Iincubater Co., Box 144 , Racine, Wis. 














Invest Your Surplus Funds 


ed the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 

Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 
vision be e world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 
You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 
the Fiscal Agent. Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
$10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 
Baltimore, Md. jguiestie. Ky. Springfield, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. New Orleans, Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S.C. Omaha, ro, Se. Paul, Minn. 
Houston, Texas Spokane, W Jash. Wichita, Kan. 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 
Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Cuas. E. LoBDELL, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Washington, 
Total Assets of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks One Billion Dollars 
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RICHMOND, VA. | 





D.C. 
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The Progressive Formes 


Predicts Lower Cotton Prices 


Unbiased Authority Makes Investigation and Reports 
By Dr. G. W. FORSTER 


Agricultural Economist, North Carolina State College 


PRESENT, the outlook is for 
prices for cotton in 1926. 

rhe reasons for this statement are 
as follows: 

1. During the past two seasons the world’s 
production of cotton has exceeded the world’s 
consumption of cotton, with the result that 
cotton stocks have increased. 

2. The domestic and foreign demand for cot- 
ton will not materially increase during 1926. 
The facts indicate that the demand is likely 
to decrease. 

3. The American cotton crop is likely to 
be as large, if not larger, in 1926 than in 
1925. 

4. The world’s cotton crop is likely to be 
as large, if not larger, in 1926 than in 1925. 

5. The financial conditions in the cotton- 
producing states are favorable to an expan- 
sion of cotton acreage. 

6. Production costs will be about the same 
in 1926 as in 1925. Hence this factor will not 
tend to check the expansion of acreage or 
increase in production. 


World Conditions Favor Lower 
Prices 
ORLD’S cotton stocks are not yet a 
depressing factor on cotton prices, 
Material increases, 


lower than in 1925. Farm machinery 
should be lower, rather than higher. The 
same can be said about fertilizers. These 
four items constitute about two-thirds of 
the cost of producing cotton. 

From the foregoing statement it seems 
clear that the acreage planted will be as 
large, if not larger, than in 1925. If this 
should prove to be the case, what are 
the chances that the production will be 
as great or greater in 1926 than in 1925? 
In case the acreage should be the same 
this year, and the yield per acre be equal 
to the average for the past five years 
(143.2 pounds of lint per acre), there 
would be produced a crop of 13.5 million 
bales. This crop with the present carry- 
over would not then be abnormal. Th: 
average yield of 143.2 pounds of lint, 
however, is made up of from years 
which included three years of the lowest 
yield per acre which has occurred during 
the past 50 years. Hence a yield per 
acre higher than 143.2 can be normally 
expected. If such should be the case, 
then the production would exceed that 

which could be 





however, would 
certainly have such 
an effect. “It is al- 
most certain,” says 
the outlook report 
recemtly issued by 
the United States 
Department of 
Agriculture, “that 
the world carry- 
over of American 
cotton, as well as 
other growths, on 
July 31, 1926, will 
be appreciably larg- 
er than on July 31, 
1925, owing to the 


farmer. 


the 


wants to do 





HAT is the outlook for cotton in 
1926? This is a question of great 
importance to every cotton-producing 


cottom planted and the prosperity of 
Southern states. 


Here is an article not by a man who 
ts boosting cotton acreage 
or who has any sort of idea to pro- 
mote one way or the 
is to 
figures—find out the real, sure-enough 
truth—and report conclusions. And he 
speaks as one having authority. 


sold at prices sat- 
isfactory to the 
bulk of the cotton 


( producers. 
On a correct answer to this R d 
question will depend the acreage of ecommen a- 
tions 


PECIFIC rec- 
ommendations 
are unwise- How- 
ever, each farmer 
should consider the 
following points be- 
fore deciding the 
acreage to be 
planted : 
1. Conditions are 


reduction 


other. All he 
study facts and 








size of the 1925 
crop.” Another factor tending to increase 
the world supply of cotton is that the 
current European demand for American 
cotton is somewhat less than at this time 
last year. The general conclusion is that 
with the world’s supply of cotton increas- 
ing more rapidly than the demand, cot- 
ton prices will tend to fall. 


No Important Cut in Acreage 
N THIS country the indications point 

to a larger crop in 1926, The large 
crop of 1925 of over 15 million bales 
moved at a higher price than was ex- 
pected. This fact will tend to encourage 
rather than discourage plantings. Fur- 
thermore, the financial position of the 
cotton growers is considered good and no 
doubt will permit the repetition of last 
season’s production program. Produc- 
tion costs will not be a retarding factor 
in 1926. Wages will be about the same as 
in 1925. The cost of mule labor will, due 
to reduction in feed cost, be somewhat 


at present favorable 
to a larger cotton crop in 1926. 


2. World cotton stocks are increasing. 


3. Domestic and foreign demand is 
more likely to decrease in 1926 than to 
increase. 


4. Yield per acre is more likely to be 
larger in 1926 than for the average of 
the past five years. 


5. Weevil damage is uncertain. There 
are more weevils in hibernation in a con- 
siderable portion of the Cotton Belt thar 
in past years. 


st Sf 


Arran nine years of research work, 

a‘discovery which will mean an esti- 
mated annual saving of $300,000,000 has 
been made by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. This method, it is 
said, by the addition of a small amount 
of copper, virtually prevents the corro- 
sion of iron and steel. 











A MODERN BARN 


rhe PORENGR AM CORT, VA. 





WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE ON FARM OF C. C. CONGER, 
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The Gin That 
DRAWS TRADE 


The experienced planter will 
drive his cotton extra miles 
to a gin that is equipped 
with the 


Mgnng er 
Stem 
Ont Fit 


PRATT GINS—MUNGER GINS 


He knows that he can get every 
penny of profit out of his cotton 
—fine sample, large lint out- 
put, clean seed—if it is ginned 
with CONTINENTAL BUILT 
MACHINERY. 


Since 1832 the 
Standard of Better 
Ginning 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 















S oniaunttaaiindacoemeiiaate 
POULTRY LICE 


INSECT 
POWDER 





Keep yourchickens healthy. Rid them 
oflice. Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens, Blowit about chicken 
houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everything 
except insects. Insect powderis a most effec- 
tive insecticide. Bee Brand is the most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
zoc and 25c. Other sizes, soc and $1.00. 
“Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet—a complete guide for 
house and garden insects, 


~ McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md, — 











132 Sancta °21 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


80 
Sates Rogunted. 8 35 Water Copper 
Bre 


~ la 5.95 buys 80-Chick; 
7:98 140-Chick; $9.98. 230-Cmck tict. 
P8e poder. dese 3 


80 Size incubator and Breeder— $15.95 ‘ 











xpress Prepa' 
dey f ik 
“Hatching Facts. t aise gives Low 
ors, Coal and 
. Jim Rohan, Pres 
Racine,Wis: 


id. Order now or 
ree 





Brocders ies 


capecty Inc: 
Belle City Incubator Co. bee 101 
































[CiSIN? 
Peete 


CAPITAL DEFINED 
“Pa, what is capital?” 
“The money the other fellow has, 





my son.” 


PARENTAL LOVE 
Cousin Bertie—‘I hear you are 
Bessie. Who's the happy man?” 
. Elizabeth Ann—“‘Father.” 


WISDOM HERE 
“You ain’ gwinter get much good f'um 
readin’ de Bible,” said Uncle Eben, “if all 
you's lookin’ foh is sumpin’ to staht an ar- 
gument about.’’—Washington Star. 


engaged, 


BASE INSINUATION 
Salesman—“Here is a beautiful little eight- 
shot automatic pistol.” 
Fair Customer—“Heavens! Do you think 
I am a polygamist?”—La Depeche (Toulouse). 


VIOLENCE WINS 


Albert—“What’s the difference between a 
drama and a melodrama?” 

Bernard—“Well, in a drama the heroine 
merely throws the villain over. In a melo- 
drama, she throws him over a cliff!’"—Par- 
rakeet. 

MISTAKEN DIPLOMACY 

Mike—“’Tis a fine kid ye have there. A 
magnificent head and noble features. Say, 
could you lend me a couple of dollars?” 

Pat—“I could not. ’Tis me wife’s child by 
her first husband.” 


ONE RESEMBLANCE 
His Wife—“‘A writer here explains why 
some husbands consider their wives angels.” 
Her Brute—‘“‘I suppose it is because they 
are always harping on something.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


TECHNICALITIES ASIDE 


“And of course you’re an able-bodied sea- 
man like the rest,” ventured the fair visitor 
of the battleship’s guide. 

“Me? I’m a coxs’n,” he 
to his chevrons. 

“Coxs’n? Coxs’n? Oh, yes! 
you crow reveille, don’t you?” 


snorted, pointing 


You mean 


TOOK PRECAUTIONS 
Horace—“What did your wife have to say 
when you came in at four this morning?” 
Maurice—“Didn’t have a word to say.” 
Horace—‘’S matter, tongue-tied?” 
Maurice ‘‘No, I put cement in her beauty 
clay.”—Bear Skin. 


THE PLACE FOR HIM 
Two sweethearts from Aberdeen were ram- 
bling round, when they came to a movie. 
The young man ran his eye over the front 
of the building. {t rested on a title in large 


letters: “The Woman Pays.” 
“Jean,” he said. “I think we'll gang in 
here.”—Croyden Advertiser. 


AN ENDLESS TASK 

The Pig Who Goes to Market 
Said to Snorum, “Just look here— 

If you do not comb my bristles 
Most untidy I'll appear.” 

So Snorum fetched tne garden rake 
And combed him with a will; 

But though he worked for half a day 
Those bristles bristled still! 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


C ight, 1926, b: 
By J. P. ALLEY—piss: dicate, ine, 














- 
Boss ‘Low FOLKS GivES 
A DoLLAH To DE SHOW 
EN SETS UP EZ CLOSE 
EZ DEY KIN, EN DEY 
GIVES A DIME To DE’ 
CHUCH EN SETS FUH BACK 


‘ 
EZ DEY — 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
A man kin make mustakes en git over 





2 
P ess € he Re oe ee ete 





‘em, but jes’ let him make one Wl suc- 
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NEW IDFA 


An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 

















\ 
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pressure 





New Idea Spreaders are 


world-famous asthe 
easiest running spreaders 
made. Designed for light 
draft and long wearing 
quality. The utmost 
spreader value money can 
buy. 
(12) 





Perfect Planting 


NEW IDEA Transplanter assures every nurseryman 

and market grower of perfectly planted settings. 

Whether its tobacco, sweet potatoes, strawberries, 
tomatoes, cabbage or any other kind of plant, a New Idea 
Transplanter handles them with the swift accuracy that 
means time and money saved. And you know each plant 
is set at the same planting depth—with uniform packing 
and with the correct amount of water. 


Special Features of the New Idea 


A New Idea Transplanter carries two setters—in front of the driver, 
Here they are sheltered from dust—away from the danger of rear 
wheels—and the driver can oversee all operations. 
can be varied without changing sprockets, while a floating frame 
makes correct depth and pressure automatic. 
potato planter and high-ridge attachments can be furnished. 


See your dealer for a demonstration or write us direct. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


Largest indepen lent spreader factory in the world 


Spacing of plants 


Fertilizer, check-row, 


COLDWATER, OHIO 


—not in any trust or combination. 























For. 
silent 
operation 


UALITY of performance 
depends very much on 
the tubes. And the silent 
operation of a tube depends 
very much on the filament. 


Probably one of the greatest 
developments in radio was 
the X-L filament evolved for 
RCA Radiotrons. A - tube 
that needs much heat—much 
current—for its operation, 
tends to be noisy. But a 
Radiotron UV-201-A or UV- 
199, with its X-L filament, 
needs little current and oper- 
ates silently. 


To be sure of the last word 
in research and in careful 
manufacture, for finest per- 
formance, be careful to get 
genuine RCA Radiotrons. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





RADIOTRON UV-199 
is the standard tube for 
dry battery sets. 

RADIOTRON UX-199 
is exactly like it, but has 
the new standard base. 


RCA-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 
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Nice Coltage Fiante—iusty and Charleston Jerseye, r. J Your Soybean Seed Direct—Mammoth Yellow, 
Succession, Dutch and Copenhagen Market—-306, B and Brown, $1.65 per bushel, f.c.b. Hertford, 
T5c; 500, $1.25; am, $2, prepaid. $1.50 per 1,000, cash with order. Good two bushel bags. Write Beal 
charges collect. The Progressive Farmer is behind our & Felton, Hertford, N. C. 








this is our agreement with this paper. Send us your “ 
‘ ive > Tarheel Black $1.80; Laredo $5.56; Virginia 
orders. Riverside Plant Parm, Franklin, Va. oa a $7.50 per bushel. Mi oa 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion ants Whippoorwills $4.00 per bushel; all f.o.b. our shi 
ady now. Varieties: Jerseys and Charleston ake- ping station. Hickory Seed Company, Hi nN t. 





guarantee that we send you good plants or satisfy you; Soybeans. —M h Yellow $1.75; Hollyt Ee 














—~— re 
ee =—_ y CASH WITH ORDER fields, Succession, and Flat Dutch. Prices parce! post- c 7 do Soybe: 96% 
paid: 200, 75e; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. By ¢ express : a. - Rye nag ee G nie. 
This is the CAROLINAS VIRGINIA EDITION of Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 1,000 to 4,000, $1.50 per 1,060; 5.008 to 9 $1.25 38 Soybean seed, 93% germination, $3.00 bush 
fing North South Carolina, and Virginia, it will pay many advertisers to use ‘other | ay eR and. over Ja $1.00 ‘per thousand. 25 bushel lots, $2.60 bushel. Clemson ‘College bought 
of The Progressive Parmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in entesh, Galemen Plent Sesms. Tiften, Ge. 13 bashels these beans after testing, proof no better 
- state, C 





this FARMERS’ EXCHANGD department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rates 
for DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: FLOWERS ehance on uneertified seed. W. K. Suggs, Conway, 







































































































































































rm . Farmers Exchange] Lh ta 8. C. (Member 8. C. Soybean Growers “Kesoctation } 
-, and Va........) 8 cents per word 4.90 per in 7 irgi 
ka. Ask, iy.) 8 conte per word 5.60 per inch Bargains. Floral Gardens, Amherst, Virginia. CANE D so 
and Pia.........4| 6 cents per word 4.20 per inch Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, assorted colors, AN RGHUM 
ee Okla........+.] 6 cents per word 4.55 per inch dollar; prepaid. Catalog free. Wm. Jordan, Baldwin We sell only the best pure seed. Early Amber (ane 
- apeneneeeneeenans 27 cents per word | $18.20 per inch Park, California seed, ; mer Se —— A at ey Sa. c me 
; . - = . “4 seed, . ots ec bus ¢ 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. + two ay an date of a ee 5g — et ye lees. Seden Grass, Dashel i Send ee or money 
Add Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh “ ‘ . . . . , order with order, deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed 
Blankenship, Rome, Ga. Co., Box 426, Mem Y 
be 26, phis, Tenn. 
Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, Funeral designs, corsages, etc. Shipping orders 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE government inspected: §2%. 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.75 solicited. Long distance telephone. A. G. Smith & CORN 
f.o.b., April delivery. . A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga, Sons, Florists, Petersburg, Va. Hunt's Prolific ag = hel 34.00 
Frost-proof Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Onion: $1.50 half bushel $2.10. b 
RL yw ee ag met Pn ing na. yey 1,000; Collards: $1.00, 1. 000; Beets: $1.50. 1,000. ein - ™ N. C. : = 5 oe SS ee re. 
or brec . Poland China or roc; Good plants, om, 3 ent, uitman Plant Co., Kud Plants 1 000 r orders ¢ eaper. 
good one. Edgar Fowler, Lancing, Tenn. Quitman, Gs. setcccsnducmtss ¥ ; oat el ET, Pla. ah peck $1.00; halt shel i, 4 Shel’ $3. on or 
— . a ushe ; bushe b 
Cream Wanted.—We pay the highest market price, Frost-proof Cabbage plants, grown from pure seed: STRAWBERRY Maness, Spies, N. ° el $ 
also delivery charges. Prompt service guaranteed. All kind that makes heads. Parcel post: 500, $1.00; 1,000, rot ah 
we ask is a trial, Catawba Creamery Company, $1.50. Exvress: 5,000, $4.50. Stono Plant Co., Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, best quality plants, For Sale. =~ selec * Prolific Corn, 
fickory, N. C. Johns Island, 8. C. $3.50 thousand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. oh pe oe ot tS a Tushel 00 db Jno. 
r . ; SOc: 300 ees, amston, 
Frost-preof Cabbage plants, leading yt wil) American Beauty Strawberry plants: 100, 5éc; , 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT mix varieties free. - postpaid  50c; postpaid $1.00; postpaid. Write Setzer Plant Farm, Clare- Limited quantity true —— King seed corn 
750; . postpaid $1.50. By express, Fae per 1,000 mont, N. C. field selected, nubbed, cleaned, for sale $2.50 per 
b el. ; Je 
Write R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. a Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma ——~ Gilbert Weldon, Rt. i, Hickory, Va. 
NORTH CAROLINA "Millions frost-proot Cabbage plants, All yerietios, ane is quiets. mi the wars —_ wpeld 4 4% = . a loche’s Prolife, medium two eared white corn, made 
— lso Bermuda Onion plants. 500, 75e; 1, . 25; collec per D post foe x < electing. 
Fe lgteee 8 rene pleted Koun Sndne end lights, 5:00, $5.00, Piret class plants and prompt shipment 100. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tennessee Nubbed. $1.00 peck; $8.00 bushel. A. A. Bowers, 
“ed Gan end out buildings ; i ahs arama tT mile to ‘suaranteed, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, "We >was “half million each a, Klondyke Senford. WC. A 
eburches and school. Price and terms right. J. B. Frost- treat Cabbage and Onion plants, postpaid: and Aroma Strawberry plants for early acceptance. ~ fruckers’ Favorite.—Barllest big corn. Choice seed 
Garner, Rt. 1, Ashboro, N. C. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: $1.25 per 1,000. The supply of plants is very short at this time. Write strong germination. 8 pounds $1.00; 14 pounds $1.60, 
nnn Book- orders for early Tomato, Pepper and Potato or better wire for prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, postpaid. Not postpaid: % bushel $2.25; 50 pound 
SOUTH CAROLINA | plants. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. zie. Witte tor quantity prices. 8. P. Schoolfleld, 
eater — e, N. a 
Cowpens, 8. C.—One t hor farm, one-half Frost-proof Cabbage Plante—Leading varieties. On- R TOCK _ * ———_—_ i 
mile Som town * National Highway. Cowpens. has ion, Beet, Lettuce. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, "Se; NURSE Ld 5 me Shoaf’s Prolific Corn.—First and sweepstakes at 
high school, churches; 40 miles from Blue Ridge, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Not prepaid: 5,000, i Sad : Rg a Diana, 4 “$20. 00 thousand. Apply Re Saewnatienel. ee, eae Beenal Peat 
q . , . *het i . . C a. Ow 5 
i in peettenburs County, a ae a pes pee, Sgtefpetion guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, y buuiel 96.08 eanteites heaktet tec,” Pathenem 
f Section. Spartanburg is the third ric ‘eg = , Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying tree® Brothers, China Grove, N. C 
| South — ‘ty ee a> a Sn Special $1.50 Garden, No. 2.—Frost-proof plants Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. - = 0 - 
house. ", ore d, b = » ete, high « ee -E Peere- aa ¥ —Two e ¢ ong 
) and healthy spot and ‘a very rich farm. Tenant to Yeady. 125 age, 100 Head nan 200 White Fruit. and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. oi) wes ld Reliable. Two largo ears. 1 long grain, 
) furnish stock; rent for third. If you do not have Prepaid ond ponrantend for’ 61.56. Fairhill Plant Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga._ and field selection, until it is big yielder and sound. 
4 o | apply. Apply to Broadus Smith, Cow- Fare. Pearsall, Texas. ee ~Salesmen Wanted—Sell Pecans, Qrnementale “and Best ten year average known in state. Peck 80c; half 
— Improved Porto Rico Polato plants; government in- yruit trees. Write for terms. Empire Farm & Nursery, $1.50; bushel $2.75. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. € 
( 7 orts co « i 4 " - 1 > _— 
i VIRGINIA spected; chemically treated. April, May, June deliv- Baileyton, Ala. —___—— Mareit’s pedigreed Douihit Two-Ear Corn This 
q Fine Stock and G | Farm.—520 acres, with °T%. $2.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $2.25. iret Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples. Plume, Pears. Che yestety holds highest five- year average yield. Marett's 
e OCK Aric senera n.——9e ’ C Cc ¢ i Grapes. Catalogue free. ysinger Nurseries, awman Yellow yo-Ear Corn offere r pec 
class plants and gatisfaction yg ash with ries and Grapes ogue . $1.25; per bushel $4.00; 5 bushels, $3.75 3 per bushel. 


modern brick residence, in blue grass section northern Cc Ima, Ga Cleveland, Tenn. 
) Piedmont Virginia, can be purchased fully stocked orders. American FP Plant Co., A - ———— " We always sell out before season is over. 
» and equipped for just about cost of improvemente, enuine Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants. Fruit Trees.—All kinds. 100 Peach trees, one V@a- Warm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 
Details 









































































































a Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, from inspected seed. = — ° 
| _CABBAGE-ONION-POTATO-TOMATO itn unl tran aoe meen EW GAoe TE oy iooom Wile iu Har ERTL EW yy Gas a nsase 








‘over 20,000, $1.85. Tomato plants, Earli- Grain Co., Norfol 


500 Cabbage plants, 75c postpaid. Plant Farm, per 1,000; 























this and other bargain properties, apply Jos. nment inspected and treated; free from disease. riety or assorted, for $10.00, prepaid; nice stocky trees. - = . - 
} M. Samuels, Orange, Va. per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. Satisfac- Smithville Nursery Co., Smithville, Tenn. Ph nang a Corn se gee ee Bred = 
i tion guaranteed. April and May shipments. Cash ~—>>; ~ ae. re arge wh one-eared to two-eared variety by 
cs “ " 12 three to five foot Peach trees, 4 Carm 4 y successive season f fleld selecti Made high 

! OTHER STATES _ with order. Dixie Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga fi -- = ane ssive seasons of field selecting seed. Macie gh 
I m wer, 4 Chinese Cling, for $2.50; 100 for $12.50; est yield in Sampson County demonstration test 1 

I have for sale in a body 3,466 acres; 600 acres Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- all postoaid. Boston Nursery, Cana, N. per peck; $3 per tushel, Write ‘for “testimonials 

i cultivation. A grand farm and pasture ranch; spected and treated, $2.15 per 1,000; above 15,000 ; Large Prices on Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. J, D. Johnson 

i} .50 an acre, no trading, W. H. Graham, Cuero, $41. ~ niga shipment and a ren Woarenteed an eee Fe ~ arnamentala want- Garland, N. €, 

i, t ‘ ment ¢ oney chee y refunded, , — — - - 

ne — —_—____— | oly pit aah endl oe pany Plant oe me os ed. Concord Nursery, . a 3 oe COTTON 

di Alabama Farm for Sale.—615 acres, mile from Liv- — . : ——— ~ = Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, very —_—— _ oa 

) ingston, on hard surface road; Il-room house, twelve Rn atone Purple, Riot w Skir F wr te Rico Pots wr bushy. one year, $2; two year (s izes $3 ~ag $19), $4 Genuine Half and Half. Free circular. Hugh Bal- 

H tenant houses, barns and other outbuildings. Excel- plants; inspected; nothing but healthy plants shipped ner 100 delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen lew, Albany, Ala 

) Jent schools, churches; splendid water. Farm grew $2.00 thousand. Tomato plants, Norduke wilt, re- dl ee aan . a 

6990 bales cotton and about 1,000 bushels corn and 4istant, Early Prolific, $2.00 thousand; April, May, arserie onway. : Heavy Fruiter cotton seed cheap. Catalog. Heavy 

) other feed crops in Logs. Price $50 per acre; terms. June a. ay with order, Sims Potato Plant Budded Pecan trees in standard vestetias ot. Fruiter_ Seed Co., Royston. Ga. 

| Write J. D. Browder, Livingston, Ala. Lo., Fembrose, Wa. ts eet er = Schley. Success, Money Maker, and Nelson. are Prize winning Mexican Big cont on seed, $1.50 

; Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants, all leading vari- ae ee en ——.. Senet bushel. H. H. Goff, Falcon, N 

i eties 300, T5e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. rom nm be ch sath y < RI Ribbo Rig Bi wm E. - 1 _p 

jj . 7 mn : . r N er ock t. Ala. ue bon Z arly 5 Lock — Cotton Prize 

i | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | shi any ae ‘halt esiliton nd rod “Jenn pater lass Me cr Ment winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 

{ 8 ing «¢ city 0 re. day. Abso 

} satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. DS Coker’s Strain 4 Lightning Express, $1.50; germi 

i Want a reliable man or kennel to hese, eevee Councill Company, Franklin, Va EE nation tested. K. R. McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. C. 

paends Ggoush summer, L. A. Beckman, McClellan- aa ORT PE we coma prenwny 

4 10 million  frost-proof Cabbage plants; Jersey, Cleveland, best breeding. bushel $1.25 as gin- 

. 8. Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Succession, Flat BEANS peas, A aes regraded. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover 

' Dutch 00, S5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, mailed N. C. 

: | PLANTS | i eta MaSeaite' ee ne sedi, —SORane WS Dosey Tae Landing NC Geigy mien Bie Ma i i, Sean a 

i Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga Laredo Beans, , $6.00 bushel. €, KE. Macon, Ram- sosind $1.25 per bushel. Thos. J. White, Concord, 

? seur a”. pa] > 
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’ Darien, Ga ana and Stone, $1.25 per 1,000. Good quality plants, ~ Choice seed Vel ew Beans. Write for - price e list. 
if = ———--—---—- not promises. Shipments begin about April Ist. Ga Half and Half, second year from eo cked 
I Cabbage plants, postpaid, $1.75 thousand. ©. W. ‘Terms cash. J. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga. Morphy _& _Feimet,_Sendorwilie._Se aduas cise; bea ie A ee 
 Yane, Ray Ga. Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans, i. 50 bushel, cash Henderson, Tenn. 
f Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—All Head Karly, Jer- with order. J. O. Credle, Swan Quarter, N. C. 
1 Po! 9 yr 
tato plants, April shipment: $2.00, 1,000. Quit- sey and Charleston Wakefield, Suceession and Dutch: h Yell ae $1.65: Cook’s Ten-Ten pure seed. Made forty bales 
man Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. ______-—s- 50 ‘to bunch, labeled separate. Postpaid: 100, 30c; Selected seed a Saiiletoe Nc.) gn 2 mule farm 1925. “Price $1.25 per bushel. Geo. 
Dae Freel, Cotbaee Plante $1.50 1.000, postpaid. 3%; $1.00; 1.000, $1.75. | Express, $1-00 1.000; 10,000, Laredoe_$5.55._J._M._Hal,_ Maden &_____ W._Thomas, Marion, “Ala. 
: F 00. arly omato plants, postpaic 50c; » 1, 7 
: Claremont, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50, KE. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. peemmaneth Yelle got san arte 60 bushel, cash =~ Wannamaker- Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, rade 
; a growr Tomato plants: 7 $2; 100, postpaid, ——— BB NB . Ww. and tested 98% germination; $1.50 bushel. J. M. 
iif ONS gg! i sessten “Pure i = Rican Potato plants, selected seed, high- Sound new crop Early Speckled vee oF Te- Simmons, Mountville, 8. C. 
; est quality e dealers, county agents, express not —, Sa 
mY 0. D. Cabbage. ne thousand. “Plants, epaid: $1.75, a Ce small orders postage prepaid: cleaned, _$3.25_bushel._J._H__ Palmer. Tennille. Ga oa bred Wannamaker-Cleveland; 15,049 Rn 
ee Sexton € = » Valdosta, Ga. $2.50, 1,000, Guarantee satisfaction. Six years. baste crop Mamaeth Yellow scoed Soybeans, | $1.65 - Eo." Moweter. , *-—-1 A on 60 acres in 1925. 
i - ousands pleased customers. Order now with cash: ishe’ °. ew Bern, N. C. Mos N. C 
ri prepaid Hania: 200, See 450. 3 $1 00; 1.000, $1.4 $1.90; reliable service. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga & C Watson's Dixie ‘Triumph Cotton Seed—Hichest yield- 
i Port Pot Strong, well rooted, pure, Improved Porto Rican — Speckled Velvet Bean seed, guaranteed ger- ing, cs ‘resistant. Fifteen years scientific 
i a) teeend ~~ Sy * << % ants, sweet Potato plants; highest quality, from gelected mination, select and clean, $3 bushel. Ed H. lL. 0. Watson, Florence, 8. C. 
i a —_— Cabbage plants 35-00, ‘postage deepeid: well, "packed’ ‘niece ‘baskets, eee brewers." Cageully” selected and "eraded: $1-10" be 
i on : 8 ifled edo . $6.00. Haberiandt 38, eeders. and gr Der 
4 mS postpaid. J. F. Claremont, Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now with cash: reli- go Ss ant Write Patten Package Company, Dushel. ~ R. Crowley, Mallory, 8. 
i c. Se aren Ballard Brothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Calypso, N. C. Cleveland Big Boll Seed a 
c  —— Jeorgia s. Cotton —From grown, 
| Improved Porto Rico Potato ea $2.00 per thou- : Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for seed, new crop, #, Ag ginned and recleaned on my own farm. Price, $1.25 
{ sand f.o.b., cash with order. C. V. Willard, Douglas, Pe nt apbage , wr bushel: m cash wit, order. Write Geo. C. bushel. J. P. Carter, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Gecegie. Dutch and Ceognhenss Market, Prices, parcel postpaid: 30 — = King’s Early Improved planting cotton seed reduced 
same Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.00; 5.000, $4.50; 250, 85c; 500, ; 1,000, $2.25; express collect: 1,000 Guaranteed new crop recleaned Biloxi Soybeans to t1 fo bag 100 pounds. King seed known the South 
10,000, $8.00; cash with orders,’ John Walker, Lenox, to 4,000’ at he iy per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.00 for sale, $3.50 f.0.b., cash with order. A. M. Howell, over a the most prolific. Jno. W. King, Louisburg 
Georgia. per J. 000. BL guarantes to ship prometiy a Mt. Olive, N. N. 
Frost-proof Cabbage, Collards, and Onions sent Si! Plant a oe an % % Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton: 
mae 0. D., 1,000, $1.23. BW. Lampkin, Puy. Inc. Tifton, Ga. germination; $3 ae rr "Write for peices large lots, 40. bolls _weigh ‘pound: 45 per ‘cent lint; wonderful 
on Millions of Plants Now Ready—C pets Wax and F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga —, = for epecial prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
ag I t oan. P< thax Clark Fast Co 5,000, 36.50. delivered; Raat jos pal ‘>. express mo Soybe Feceaned Mammoth Yellow aa SS Half na Half cotton seed; absolutely pure, clean 
Fhomasvilic, collect, 75¢ per 1,000. White Bermuda and Prize J "SF ‘USO® Morehead City, N. ¢. sound, from stock that Yielded 47 to 48% lint; dn 
taker onion plants: 600, $1; 1,000, $1.35; 5,000, $5.50, 2%: _¥- 9# - ; 
Barly J ~wacaaa Cabb lants: 300, 75 ; 4% bushel bags, $1.25 per bushel Write T. 
nm — eae = =, ee - 2 delivered : 5,000 lots and up, oxoress collect, 65c per Ask ane cmunty esent cheat the $200; pure 3: Chance, Alexander, Ga. 
J J > © livered. 5 abbage plants eets and head lettuce: 100, mure seed $2.50 ammot! ellows $2 pure 4 ——— 
Goff, Falcon, N. C. 40c; 400 ee ae $1.75, delivered; larger lots, ex- redos $5.50. E. G. Campen, Beaufort, N. C . Podigreed Wannemeker- Cleveland and Early King’s 
prov rt Pot plan 75 press collect, at 25 per 1,000. Satisfaction guar- - < * , mproved cotton seed; reclean er: grown anc 
F thowonnd, = PXpel = May r? —~ 3 p anteed. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas. mA ty i elk wo SF "Ee Pal o = = $1.20 bushel! 
x . . oe See . 2 7 a Tr Imer, dersvi 
a a = Charlest Wakefield Cabb: b ye = og ny ee a > 2. = SS ee ta Hickory Grove Farm, Louisburg. N. C., ., Route 3.— 
arly Jersey anc “harleston e abbage age plants. me billion plants grown this season. ~ yy, c y 1 C > 
lants. 1,000, $2.00, postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, [Five separate growing stations, assuring all orders s Now crop recleaned — ~ 4 | oa We have ne bushels A gg — ye tage ‘ 
laremont, N. C being shipped game day received. Every plant guar- loybeans, noice seed in ge — es = r ‘or purposes. Will make you spe 
: "eT" - anteed. No delays. No disappointments, Crystal ?!: AH =e © with order. Winstead-Smith Co., “ etal priee on this lot; minimum carload. King Bros. 
eee plants: yd aoe i 300. 00, Te: 500, M, $1.0 00 1,000, Wax and White Bermuda Onion plants: 500, $1; S2mvi's = Humphrey Coker 20 Cleveland leads all varieties of 
Rant Py Tr alcl ‘ ry fae — Genrenes aleigh 1.000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25, delivered. Cabbage plants. Genuine Otootan Beans, per post $2.40: per bushel @teveland at the Pee Dee experiment station; $1.2 
eee SO., Salen. Md. - Flat Dutch, Charleston and Early—Jersey W abated $8.50; 2% bushels and over, $8.2 Biloxis, per peck  Goker's Deltatype 3, $1.00. Cook 1010, $1.25. Ger 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabb and Copenhagen Market: 100, 50c: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.40; per bushel $4.60: 2% bushels and over, $4.35; mination tested. K. RB. McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. ( 
Plants—500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. $1.75; 5,000, $8. 50, delivered. C, H. Melton, world’s f.o.b. Westminster, Marett Farm & Seed Company, —— 
Morris & Son, Maxton, N. largest “Bermuda Onion plant grower, Devine. Texas. Westminster, 8. C. Strain No. 5 Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 1 1-16 


staple. Big boll, early, easy to pick. Produces well 
Absolutely pure and recleaned. $2.00 bushel, cash 


"Frost- <Droof Cabbage: $1.00, 1 000: Reet or 50: : On- 
fon $1.5 Collards $1.00. ‘Large open fie grown with der Gl | il, Prop. 
r irittiame os r Why not let the WANT ADS of with eter. Giendale Farm, €. 3." Brasweit, “Pro 











a, WW. Wittens. Quitman, 



































Ernenee , Diente: $1 00; 1:00. a Tomato, * , ert er: armer, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Cleveland Big Boll; Mexican Big Boll. In order 
Ry gE al ele ay yt te 
on, arber an o., Baxley, Ga. see irect from the breeder. 4 ave bred these 

~ Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, Bermuda “Onion Z hunt Bargains for You ’ varieties for the past nine years. Edgecombe Seed 

ts: 500, $1; 1,000 $1.75, prepaid. isfaction ‘ Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, N. C. 
4 —_ Conger Pl ant Co., Tifton. Ga. Spurgeon’s Early Pedigreed and latest improve! 
lg arte gr a ga ner aT ree They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each week Big’ an Clerclandcovon caring 1 tock ea 
' $1. 00: 1.000, $1.50. 1 #.- Bxpre oll “$1.00 . ° extra strong and fine looking. Terms and illustrat 
a0 iodo. RS. Williams, Quitman, ° eet, Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. descriptive circular and prices of seed free. Addr 

BMxtra fine Cabbace plants, dollar fifteen thousand, . Grower. ; 8 j 

Belivered. Five thousand express, dollar “e usand, If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us ew BO EE OY & Oe 
—- - —_ — = ae <— whens - / sos . sg: ment station tests in South Carolina for 1925. H 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet, Potato rlants, for for Rates for Advertising in our Classified Columns. best average for 1925 at the three stations and b 
1 delivery, $2 per 1,000; f five thousand over, average for the last three years at Clemson Collec 

.75 per 1,000. Write lis “Fruit Farm, Panama Write t nearest Office oy ened gus from breeder, €. B. Wools 

ts he near iken, 8. C. oe 





Wannameaker-Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 


orn Son ae Early. varieties, postpaid: _ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ and FARM WOMAN Highest. txpe, | from the 


Pr 
be, 1.09: 1,009, $1.50. Expressed: $1.00 per 1,000. cated four states. 
. , TEXA ALEI C. MEME IS, TENN. RMINGE ALA. __ Tecleaned 
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Ch ks.— Barred Rocks, Reds, E 
100, $12.50; heavy mixed, $10.00. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia Mo 
pr mc. — 














Adams, Rt. 2. A 





( s % F. frab- 
Ra r 5. 4 . 
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Je vla Gia ( “es 
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For Sale.—Pedrick's | ‘ing strain Blac 
A { 7 
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$1.00 per sitting 
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Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks 


from breeders culled and blood tested 
L. y Fy 
State Department of Agriculture. ler now. 

log burg Hatchery, 


white diarrhea by the Division 





& price list free. Harrison 
prison burs, 


Ray ins 


“‘Everlay’’ Brown Leghorn eggs 
Thomas M. ok exes: ae 








ide Poultry Farm, 





Groome. 


ck Leghorn eggs from 






wer layers, $1.50 per 15 
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é, St, 50; 











$8.00. 








Home Fann, Gaylord H. Freneh, Prop., 





White Leghorns, et sain. 


5.00 hundred. 
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Marshall’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks win again 
at Columbia All surplus stock sold Eggs, 35.00 
per 15 Ulhustrated circular free tiunter Marshall, 
Q Road, Charlotte, N. ( 











Wo 5 greatest bred-to-l train Barred Plymouth 
Rock Li healthy, ous birds Pedigreed 
a lirect. f Ww rrapnested and pedi- 
g ! him \ t “ars for heavy é production 
an ‘ nites re ding ighest records 


f tl d and ofte iw i rd Selected 
ronst $1.00; 30, $7.00, Mrs. Victor Woody, Bocky 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 




















Purebred S. ( I 15 $2.00 r. & 
lia e) (‘atawba ‘ 

Ss ( > KR i Island BR eg f prize 
wit 4 ’ 1’ eggs I j M ienton, 
Ny 

Ileavy | t , Single ¢ ib Reds National wir 

ale Kags, $2.00 ting l J. | Trevathan, 
I es Va 

~ Rhode Island R exes: Pens $3.00 and $2.00 
per 1h M ( es Jd. Rag ale K Chatham, 
Virg ‘ 

“ ( > R e Island Reds tred) = from 
Tompkins 0 pe ! ao a. « Me Adams, 
} College ( 
~ Single Comb Royal Red eggs: 15 for $1.00; 30 for 
$1.7 Sr price larg wantities Perry 
I P Va 

\ the shows. 
hal ! Matir free. 
3 ( 

“Re mck .. ets and hens. 
m especia ale ‘ rating 

Red Far ‘ erdale, Va 
Ia pedigreed S. (¢ Red lea wing show 
, k dire from ‘1 s' best, 
$2.00 per 1 M t Bb. Lee, 

legs from winning Ha ompkins 
Rhode Islar Py Re is will be $1.% S250 





sitting after March 1st; just half regular 
Knight, Jefferson, S 








fecl Twenty-first year Exhibit heavy laying; 
! Won many tirs I specials 





iar 
Salistury, 


I, Red Breeder A ate x exes from 
m Peat Single ¢ b Red Seven pound hens 
po gps ” and shape mated to males of real show 
quality Eggs from either pet £5.00 pe IS; all pens 
\ 1 bree rs for sale (ie L. Stone, 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Selected R. C. Rhode Island White eg $1.50 per 


‘ { Bin velder Cana N ‘ 
Ww ‘YA ANDOTTES 


Ss . Wrya x we \ i hikes 
W ¢ ind oP e Wvya 8 I> prepaid, 


W e W lottes direet Erus: 26, 
” Far a In«dia l “zs. Tenn 
undotte ¢ fro my Madisen Square 

00 for } Ben Tlackney, Lucama, 














ol ‘ bia Wyandottes winter laying 
trair } \ mat stocl ‘ree folder with 
prices and er vinn Branch Poultry 





ners at State Fair 1924 I : 
$1.50 nO, $4.50; 100, $8.00. Also 





¢ uct L. M. Craytor Mt. Pleasant 
DUCKS—GEESE 


Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. EB. A. Wood- 
mm, Rt. lL. Richmond, Va. 


Largest strain, prize winner Pekin duck eggs, $2.00 
N. C 











per dozer r M Surgess, Shil ”h, 
= ~~ PEA FOWL 
Peafowls Wanted Mrs Marie Taylor, Monetta, 
Ss. ( 
“Peafowls Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 


Virginia 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Healthy, unrelated; 15 ecgs $6. 
Miss Ethel Reich, Rt 1, Winston-Salen a 

12 years’ successful raising. Rig 
hens mated fine Kentucky toms, 
g repai CGuarant safe delivery 
and fertility Rearing instructions each order Fair 
ew Fart Ramseur, N. { 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


1S Light Rralhma eggs, $1.50; 15 Ruff Cochin Ran- 
s. $1.10. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 








Higgs, $2. Prize winners.. Cornish Games, Jersey 
Gia so cockerels John McCain, Waxhaw, N. € 
Rhode Island Reds Buff Rock White 


r? and 


























Ty tarred Rocks C. M. Baker's Hatchery, 

Prize ' g¢ uff Orpingtor i Ba Coct in Ban 

un gir fteer $1.50 prepaid i Ww Punch, 
if Nv ‘ 
~figh quality chic i Ww Pekin du 

Asuna os ref ’ Write for b 

te i 2. I t I 1a) ’ 

For Sa Egys irebred Rhode Island Reds, White 
L rl $1.00, 15; Mar th Pekin d $1.00, 1% 
Write Mr G. W. Smith E ee, 8. C 

Large Ruf? Orpingtons and Dart 
TRarres r ayer Hatching eges 
$1.50 . 0. postpaid and insured 
WV Sunny V y Farm, Siler City. N. C 

LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 

Rerkshires Big type Ja 3 w Graves. “American 

National Banh Richmor Va 
DUROC-JERSE Ys 

Durocs—If ml want hes write A. ¢ Rhodes, 
North Rive Va 

Finest registered , t Beecheroft Farm, 
Reltbuckle, Tenr 


HAMPSHIRES e 

Reg i Ss: pige 

her healt} ’ ven Farm, 
laovettsville. Va 











3. bred gil 





Ohio Tmproved Chesté 
Owen, Bedford, Va 


POLAND-CHINAS 


pigs: big t De. Mount Pleasant Steck 
ay 

















ed Spotted hina pigs for gale af 
prices Pairs and trios not akin Write 
Farm, Middietow: Va 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For best Angus cattle, write Sanford & Rich, 
Mocksville, N. © 


Registered buil calves from best. blood lines. 
Draper, 
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Barrels of slightly damaged crockery, hutel china- 


Farmers’ Exchange #235958 In the Poultry Yard 
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ae '20 Ae State plainly what edi yet colle “inthe "Bouts ps await our gradu: How He Broods Chicks Into °¢ rooster. My father built a rough 
nnn ’ ~§ . S ne enon el ‘ chicken house for me and I built several] 
GUERNSEYS Mail Civ examination immediately; $198-$225 monthe Pullets coops. I tended my hens with care be- 
rit } t he ¢ = L s Mo t + nad tter 1 } ; 
Be Wcstey tayhor, Mie. Grern re Gara $110 10 4250 mowhiy, ecietors taid, an ra. (UT of 800 White Leghorn baby chicks ot do justice to them ae Thad whee 
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rectly across street from Patent Office), Washington, F - . 
GOATS _ Re. ted vena aig the heat according to the actions of out my flock and cleared more money 
Vitality Herd.—Fresh $10; springer $35; bred year- SYRUP chicks. I make a circle about two feet than I ever dreamed of. In our little 
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i mete. — aoe $75; buck $50 Goldsborough’s Rib! bon ¢ n Cane e Syrup, $1.00 gallor Ralph Griffin, from brooder of chick size W ire netting town a lady Start d a tea room and it 
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ougias, Ga ___._ for a few days. This is to keep chicks was at the time that chickens brought 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS . TOBACCO from wandering away from brooder and 90 cents per pound. First I made an en- 
If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write Tobacco.—Postpaid: Best long red leaf chewing, 5 retti *hille ste teiatenies ¢ Oe oa ae BS gee ae 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 20c pound getting chilled. gagement tor 35 hens at $1 each alive or 
~~ - inca anata TD —_—~ Homer P . s 0 a . 5 ac > 2 - . - Ve 
© Pigs and Shoats.— Laree type of all standard Drews = Prince, Sharon, Tenn aad I thoroughly clean and air the brooder $1.25 each dressed and cooked. I was 
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AUTO SUPPLIES ~ er, Martin, 7 Reference, Martin Bank nop = ry I also give » 1 the ar \ ' : ie ger : es 
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Automobile, Truck and Tractor Cylinders reground TYPEWRITERS ‘ : : o¢ | ] I j 
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f rings and ping fitted. KE. I. Fogelman, 119 E. Mor ry ‘ Easy payment Catalogue free. Yotz ' ; } h , 1 hoclat nal a. 
y gan St., Raleigh, N.C. lypewriter Co shawnee, Kansas ilso use the same feed for my layers. | Ought o dozen baskets and twice 
(i . ach week I sold 18 baskets for which 
q BUILDING MATERIAL ee ee yer ae eac 1 18 baskets for vy 
fi SLDEN SEERA! = give a he fresh water chicks want we gi Paper ees ag KH ee 
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; right trom beginning, using care with - 1 Ly are fe 
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tised brands Ru ber-oid yl lex 4 Pile Joh Man Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted Concord ountains so cannot vet we : Pe ‘ s 
ville. Write usa for prices and samples Budd- Piper Nurseries, Dept 25. Concord, Ga ss" sats ; , | s - : P ered and sold $25 worth in two months 
— - make a yard on the outside, letting . 1 , 1 
lesmen Wanted.—Liberal cash com- hi 1 : , hi © In the fall I enlarged the patch and 
s al ymipt ly Hk ward ich kory Nursery ‘hicks out on ground and to get sunshine . 1 
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) House Paints, write J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. | LaDerms js not raining I use care in watching the aaa , Sg egos Phaser 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet ‘o., Dept. RB., St. Louis little fell : he first few davs un. °t12Wberries, shelled lima beans, flowers 
i td me. Prices free John A. Sheehan, Fal- es ieee won witheeh @ dsllee Soaps cutenain itt e tellows tor the nrst rew days un- milk and butter. 
mouth, Ky =" — 7% oaen te toiiet goods. Raperionce unnecessary. Car- til they learn to go back into the brooder 
; Con b Honey, 30c pound, delivered: packed in y t. 252 rr ‘ , : : 
P pound pails. Write for low price list on beehives —p, sakrupt’ and Rummage Bales Make 650.00 dally, "iouse, and you would be surprised to I planted lima beans and sold 10 quarts 
and supplies, etc. D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. We oar, you. Forntehing _cverything Distributors know how quick they will learn. per week at 50 cents per quart | shelled) 
' FARM MACHINERY 1 eS oe mcego - . _ “tin : Pees te, 
’ ee ——s =e eT We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to x 4 RHODES. T also planted several rows of asters and 
' omplete por able Sawmi o sale; alm ~ introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Ruass- , a A : a , 7 . and 
i J. Dudley Woodard, N, Emporia, Va : - ‘Sensh Company, Dest. A¥S, Chtanews Pata, Wise. Rockingham County, Va for these I got 2: cents per dozen and 
i ~ Green Pea Shellers, also choice seed Peas. and Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sel) Mendets. « sold 10 dozen twice each week. 
t canned Green Peas. Bullard Machine Works, Rose- patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- x i 
am, i. § ] k Collet Cc ) - ae ; ° P = P 
4 boro ;, olla Araterdam kage free ollette Mfg. Co., Dept Poultry Paid His Way Through From that small beginning I managed 
iy Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and ~ —— e . ee 
qreamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water eys- Selling Like Blazes !— Ele ven Diece totlet goods aé- C ll to finish mv four vears in college and an 
3 wks J . sortment at 2.00 with two piece carv ree to . al 7 ° 
tem 0. Rich, Mocksville, . a nie” eoiameai em wet Dass feed ob nigy Bog onege now in the poultry business on a larg 
HIDES—FURS— WOOL | Dept. 55, 1321 Carroll, Chicage —— , . ae ' ; ‘ale. I have a standing engagement ¢ 
—_ ES Sal ea, : genera ges omen RST . THE age of 15, 1 finished public Scale Nave a stanaing ——- 
Furs tar ined and made up to order “Rem Jing, Salesme yew invention, beats vacuum sweeper and e P ie r + a h a. 
dyeing and repairing, Fur Tannery, Mineral Va. ul its: att ny 1 No electri ty red 11 Write. a om school and the following fall started furnish a su aoe esort wit! he I / 
De KODAK FINISHING Morgan, Mgr., 751 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa to college. There were lots of calls for Irvers at the peor agione pr ae at 
| s Develop pictures, 25e eid’s Studic rents y household clea jevice I or re ted 300 lavis ens 
North Litt > Mok, Ark. aa ee ee - extra money that my father was unable ‘ ed. | In arkete \ ¢ 5‘ Pi 
- - - ° 2 . . comet no ver 600 trvers this summ 
~ Amazin ig Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film developed to give me, so I decided in the early : an : r ov 4 . - i , 
108s nts 5e ssociated Phot ; ° P . e st ave 10 avin ns 
Taes-c Cincinnati, 01 _ . sculls _ ring to go into the poultry business. I I still have | laying nel 
3-G a — 
N 7 muired. Many Started w ith 10 Plymouth Rock hens and, Buncombe County, N. | W. B 
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} Sewing Wantad Send full instructions with goode ’ 3 ae 
| Mrs. Gilbert Crews, Manteo, Va : a - . ; . 
i \ : ) v taking rders ] 
Ber sate ere ctr izes for m Folks, Old and Young | 
Sal W To make big money {lif Mie commission, Fen gus'oiee "wet | Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old an oung | 
alesmen Wanted i, .2:1 or whole time | r line. Elaborate outfit’ free. Howard Shirt panini ape: Se Pagpelog 
representing one of the best monumental S210 Se. Deart Dept. _311,_Chicago E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in 
firms in the South “Complete equipment ‘ vance ra bonus besides forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all } 
furnished. Fill out coupon and mail today ne ed Hosiery Boo other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you | ) 
: . rr sy J . : an puts you avove want your name withheld, say so. | 
Roberts Marble Co., Dept. J. Ball Ground, Ga ar me satisfactory 0 experience want 7 + } 
iTti. whetee 'S con qabe evs tick for. amazing offer. Jennings SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How I Have Succeeded in Grow- 
/ money , Dayton, Oto ing Enough Feeds.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5 Mail all letters by March 
; avel by automobile to introduce our to The Progressive Farmer. 
UMM] 0. ee sees eeeeeseneseeeeeresereseeeners ‘ oan eee gg “Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Tobacco.” First prize, $10; second 
ns det h i idee don kachucdatbideserexnsste yutfit and automobile furnished free to workers. Write prize, $5. Mail all letters by March 20 to The Progressive Farmer. - 
oi be — Regier ig > Products Co. “How We Have Found Happiness Through the Sports of Forest, Field and Stream.’ ‘s 
cn Nn re at eaecnemetn — = Fishing, hunting, trapping, horseback riding, fox hunting, swimming, camp life, ete 
i ,,afen Wanted.—To sell my new puncture-proof inner De ‘scribe these favorite sports of yours and why and how they appeal to you and 
P 1 PUREBRED POULTRY | opre pee ee ee ob ale SEG] meet_a need that nothing else seems quite to fill.) First prize, $25. Mail all letters 
f in them. Doubles tire mileage. Sold under money- hy March 25 to The Progressive Farmer. - g10 P : se 
wH back guarantee. Big money and exclusive territory “How I Obtained a Premium for My Eggs.” irst prize, $10; second prize, % 
4 RIS toons PULLETS s+ mg eter. Write 0. D. Milburn, 534 West 67th, Mail all letters by March 15 to The Progressive Farmer. - 
i —‘“Mistakes and Successes in Training y 
Sigoesempen cilew orion Tepenceted, & $110 weekly selling finest guaranteed union made SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN F 
7 taacontet senantaryereiee to measure en's a onl $12. 50: bays’ two-pants Children.” First prize, $5. Mail all letters by March 25 to Mrs.’ Hutt, The Progres 
Seo et tooo “Se BENG suits, $10. 25, Six latest patterns that r~ on sight. sive Farmer. 
30 a woo overcoats, vests, main breeches. 
ee Wig, commissions. advanced." Free’ attractive outfit SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES—“What Can Young People Do to 
_ Double Service Manufacturers, 1327-35 DF Washing- Protect Bird Life.” First prize, $3. Mail all letters by March 25 to rs utt, 
Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— ton, Chicago. Progressive Farmer. ce. aie 
ow. ow ijs— Agents.—$8.00 to $16.00 daily coer, lnwrodastas ECTS FOR CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS.—“How I Use Money je in Clu 
Males, come, dombese, tows ond Mores SEAS MA Ral eae BL | wad MECTS TOR SUE POTEAND S Marc Bs date Pane Par 
, . 10" - e le 
: * collect. Your pay every day. No capital or experi- Farmer. , 
_ Ry advertising may be sold. . ence necessary, Spare time pays Bit dig. Send today Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 
© ant ‘or free samples. Company, Secy. 

















| PUREBRED BABY CHiLKS | 










S.C.W. LEGHORNS 


Tancred and other famous strains. We have 
concentrated for years on developing anc 
increasing with each generation the egg 
production a: id hardiness« »f our stock. Trap 

. nest records up to 288 eggs vearly 
offer you chicks and stock that have established rea 
records for growing and ty ey 6 qualities. Prices very 
reasonay's. Members ! }. A. Write for our catalog. 
Qensmore Poultry Farms. “heed RFO 3, Roancke, Va 
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rante Thousand uty 
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lL ‘ ped ed chicks m high ex re r 
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‘ One h Sout s D 
White Leghorn Baby ¢ 
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The Rie Id Hatchery, Box 166, Richfleld, Pa. 








) ACME E QUALITY CHICKS < 


farm raised st 
he talit ind <3 i tion 
( \ ar ks, Buff 
\ Rox R. 1. | s, M ‘ 
W HAR POULTRY FARM 
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Bh ><] CHICK Reds, Rocks, shorns, 
u ~The Anconas l4c up 
' 
BROODERS, $4.75 UP 
Writ price and particulars 
TTLE CEDARS FARM 
Bo id Winston-Salem, N. C. 
= SU. Ee. 
it ed 
of CHICKS Over a arn 
oo, §& i Rocks and 
! ; White Rock, Buff or gion, $15 
0 iw 
t CRETS OF POULTRY “SUCCESS 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY Dept. 9, Metropolis, Iflinols 
Husky Chicks That Repre- 
AL sent Themselves 
25 5 100 
White and Brown Leghorns. . $3.50 $6.75 $15.00 
S Rarred Plymouth Rock To U2 ee 
Ava ~“] Chicks for froilers 0 4.7 00 
( live arrival guaranteed. We pa Stag Free 
r Low ric eon 500 and 1,4 
GREEN FOREST POULTRY FA 
1. W. Amig & Son RI CHRIELD, PA. 





ALITY Chicks « Fegs: 


32.000 Stendard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties 


ing strains. Strate accredited. Incubate 25,000 an 4 
tataog Free Pre-war Prices. Free live delivery 
MISSOU Ri POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Mo. 





TANDARD EGG FARM CHICK 


From flocks averaging over 50% production in 

November and December. Bred and culled 

by experts. Prompt shipments. Keasonable 

prices, Cataleg Free. Standard Egg Farms. 

Box 33 Cape Girardeau, Me. 
Write tor our surprising 


FREE CHIC offer and catalog of blood- 


tested, Tennessee Accredited Chicks 
None Better. Let Us Explain. 


The Knoxville Hatchery, Box A, Knoxville, Tenu. 
HAMPTON’ S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


et my lar before you order nicks. telig w y 
be BLACK LEGHOKN is the greatest la abe mos 
wofitable bree’ on earth. Write today A E tLAMP 
TON Bos P, Pittstown Jd 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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|CHIP ELMS HERD 
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|PURE BRED HOLSTEINS | 


HERE’S A HIGH RECORD 
_ HOLSTEIN BULL 
























| 
Frov I f high re is, ahow | 
tye teefat test s pedigree | 
i c WELAATILTTY 
} His s is King o rudy ike y ac | 
| show wid’s record, 40 poun | 
} the \ ~it ' 
| | His sir ire is from that Grand Champion | 
i} st bull, King Segis Aleartra Prilly 
li two years two months cf age, 
t b Virginia State record by produc- 
| ! pounds butter in seven days 
Th day records of bis first three dams [ff 
| average 4.7¢ butterfat test | ! 
Hl] Born March 25, 1925. Almost ready for 
| service. 
Write us for pedigree, description and price. } 
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Herd under Federal Supervision | 
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SEWARD STOCK FARMS 


W. LYNN, Supt PETERSBURG, VA. 














Bred Sows and Gilts 


Only a few more to offer. 
6 months old. 


JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCULLERS, N. C. 


Nice lot open gilts, 3 tw 
Come or write 





| hands 


| paid 


| ing 


| sirable 
| why 
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Likes Gambrel Type Roof on! 
New Barn 


| 


| 


yr: WERE need of a good bar 
but kept putting it off On account o1 
cost Finally the time came when 
ymething had to be done 

Blueprints showing various plans and 
types were obtained from the State Col 
ve of \griculture and we made a cart 
ful study in order to find the type and 
plan that best suited our needs. 

After a careful study of all pla 
we dex ided on the vambrel root! tv p< 
thi type costs slightly more but the 
extra storage room seemed t he well | 
worth the cost We decided on a size 
36 by 70 feet, with a 14-foot hall, and 
to be built on concrete toundation 

There was enough timber on the farm 
to furnish the lumber, and plenty of sand 
and gravel for the concrete. We rented 
a shingle mill and sawed the shingles 
necessary for covering 

The concrete for the foundation was 
mixed and poured by hand. This was a 
slow and tedious process but in due time 
it was finished It took about 40 bags 
of cement. 

The construction from the sills to the 
roof was the same as in anv other barn, 
but the roof was entirely a different 

on »v havil i fair knowledge 
use of thr i d square, and 














A GAMBPREL ROOF BARN 
“an the best building job ever done 
this farm,” says the owner, C. R. Bolhanat 
Franklin County, N. ( 


inaking a careful study of the blueprints 


the job was successfully accomplished. 
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two 


were tour 
16 teet 
These were 


rafter there 
which long 
feet long. held 
two 1 by 6inch braces, 
They were made on the plates 

in place by block and 


each pieces, 
ol 
two 12 


eether by 


and 
to 
on 


were 


oae 
each side. 
and pulled 
tackle. 

The studs and rafters were all 2 
6-inch material. The rafters were placed 

feet apart, center to center. With 
necessary sheathing for shingles this 
made a roof that was sufhicient 
strength. It took approximately 28,000 
shingles to cover it. 

With the 
tire barn was completed in six weeks and 
at there more than four 
most time 


a 
by 


four 
the 
of 


exception of covering the en- 


time 
work, and 
only thre¢ 
for 
The 


was approximately $175. 


no were 


at of the 


there were The only money 


out 
and windows 


was cement, nails, hinges 


entire cost in money 


build 
The 


de- 


reasons 


This is without a doubt the best 
ever on this farm. 
‘rtainly the most 
are many 
holds ahout one 
roof barn of the 
hardly 
the 
hay 
type 
the 


job done 
roof is ce 
type. There 
I like it so well. It 


gable 


gambrel 


than a 
same and the 


nota eable. The 


extra Cost is 


rafter 


size 
braces at 


makes the installation of a 
much easier than in ans 


It looks well and adds 


and value of the farm. 


ridge 
other 
to 


fork 
roof, 

arance 
14-foot hall is also a decided ad- 
It is wide enongh to drive a 
wagon under and then brmg the team out 
with ease. This ts especially handy when 
bringing in a load of hay or corn late at 
night, or to drive under in case of quick 


appe 


The 


rains. R. BOHANAN. 
Franklin County, N. C. 
aS SF SB 


HE Progressive Farmer is my “first 

aid” in farming and I get many in- 
spirations and benefits frem reading it. 
—R. B. Johnson, Wake County, N. C. 
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Pedigree Male, Exhibition and Trapnest Exhi' icks. 40 Popular and Kare Breeds, includit is Jersey 
Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish Lakenfelders, Kuttercups, Houdans, Campines, Susser, Spanish, Dark Cornish, 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings Kegs tor Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. iateraathann’ Bb. Cc. A 
Reierence, Peoples Gank, Gambier, Ohio. Chicks in Quality Maténgs as follows 

100% Live Arrival ag oo ge Postpaid Prices on 29 50 100 500 1000 
8. C. White, Buff, Brown, Black aod K. C. Brown Leghorn -$3.75 $7.00 $13.00 $60.00 $120.00 
Barred and White Rocks, R. 1. Reds, S. G. ANnconas..csac, 4.30 8.00 15.00 72.00 138.00 

€. Black Minorcas, White Wyandoties, Butt Orpingtons. 4.79 8.50 16.00 77.00 144.00 
Black Langshans, Silver \Wyandoties, K. i. Whites..... iene ee 8.50 16.00 77.00 144.00 
Goiden and Columbian Wyasndottes, S.C. W iite Minoreas..... 6.00 11.00 20.00 98.00 195.00 
Lt. bh ie Bive Andalusians, Partridge Kocks, K. ( Anconas 6.00 11.00 20.0 98.00 195.00 

ed Assorted, $10 per i100 Heavy Assorted, $13 per 100. All other breeds priced reasonable 

Splendid, “Bis. itlustrated, Celor Plate, Fifty-six Page Cataieg Free. Stamps appreciated. Don’t fail to eu 


this Catalog and invest your money this season in the Fomess Nabob i8k Strains. The fit 
Yestment you can make in the poultry fleld right aew. NABOB HATCHERIES, Boxo- )-44. Gambier. Obie. 


STATEAT I 


1n BABY CHICKS 


eel l ior t 
luction Nort Carolina 
BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, WHITE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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L EGHORNS, AND 
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THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 
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Troutville Poultry Farm, Box J, Troutvill 








GET Your B 


Rare nd and \ 
Minorcas, Wh 
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t " R eda i he ) 
Wye 

Black ant Wyandoites 5 “ 
14.50 








sla k Giants ) 4.00 
‘Aescrted Chicks (Heavy b 8.50 6.50 00 oo 1 ) 
Assorted Chicks (Light breed - . 9.00 6.60 10.00 47,50 ) 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY West 4th Stre INGTON ENT Yi 





ss indard bred 
I i ~ tied ' “ ot weekly at 
: ' ' | Ship Mon 









mm Pg lays, Wed. and I Per > 50 100 500 10008 

CHICKS: ste f corres ' u - ) Ww. & B. Leg & Ane $4.50 $8 $15 $70 $135 
Every birel ns exper state et 1 Rocks, Reds, Buff Orp 4.75 9 17 80 155 
accredited, No gener r vm. & White Wysndottes 5.50 10 18 B85 165 
giing of different grades Heavy Mixed Breeds 4.25 8 5 70 135 
ing order 7 leading brecd Mixed and Le. tovers 350 6 12 57 0 
including 5 best la : “ or per r Mareh and <A. | You m ,! send 20% 

ite echorn Writ with crcte ri lance b ent Helpful eat 
= Aa a a t ith invan f alog and ! Ch d My 11th ur, you 
interest story illus al weer te ve louble ae tt ge 19 What 

Ss POULTRY FAR “e can 1 ask? 
RIVERSIDE Knoxville, Tenn C ¢ 4 NORMAN, ‘Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn 
(Members Internationa hal) (Mer r I I; y ¢ ek Asseclation.) 
Chick Assowiati ‘ " 
nessee Accredited Hatche 
et BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range 






























































From Purebred, Free Range Breeders Bred Flocks Per 100 
for Egg Production. Prices Per Hundred: S. C. White Leghorns . $12.00 
Mar-A Ma 1 S. C. Brown Leghorns. 12.00 
7 Mixesl T1100 S100 $ Oa : 8.00 I ON, 5x45 6450000 00ns 14.00 
ba + ical as vib ages: oe S. C. Rhode Island Reds 14.08 
< Barred Hen 1 oy 12.000 11.00 Broilers or Mixed Chix. .. 10.08 
4 R. I. Recs 15.00 14.00 13.00 12,09 | “bectal Prices phy and Pood lo ‘. 100, Prepaid 
ders | ess than | ddd We por ehick sure delivery guarantee: 
CHIX Or ee oe a er ber cule’ | Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 
Orders for 1000 or mere ded Je per ehk 
Money retunded tor dead chicks. Orders 1 prompaly, 
We bay hs ce a — a ——— a p ae ih) B b Ch 
Reference, 
jUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. a y. icks 
We are offering S. 4 White rhe hicks frur 
our superb flock. 4 agnor rer wiodred 
postpaid, and live delive suaranteed 10 dis 
mowar arm ic S$ connt oF S of 1,000 ar wre ovet A hatch every 
; ; b ‘ Wednesday 
wed &t ¥ bre or ve precede 
i d ond mapeued Wo Gute Dre, BROWN CREEK POULTRY FARM 
ure in state to be aceredit ‘y ered ati Peachland, N. C. 
Hanson S. ¢ White Leghorns onl rs rp Alu 
vaima Laying Contest thished seventh amor i wer 
iced ver 200 eggs Watch our pen there now As 
there is a heavy demand for our chick we stugee 
mere i Senet SS write fr mating Wet ri | GAAICKS THAT GROW- 
hateh Pebruary 2nd We do custom hate! FRO M HEN ta 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. pinay S THAT LA} 
ivery to Your Door 
eI “) hoo 
Page ieee, White Leghorns $3.50 $7 ‘00 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
BABY CHICKS Brown Leghorns 3.50 7.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
y chicks in great demand. If you want the Barred Rocks 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
highest quality’ chick: ly Diease order from this Rhode Island Reds... 4.50 8.00 15.90 72.50 140.08 
Ai aioe a io. u a” ee ee Asst. or mixed chicks 3.00 5.0.0 {10.00 47.50 90.00 
1 chicks strictly purebre s 7 : 
tarred. Rocks and oihee heavy breeds, £18.00 per Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
hundred. Leghorns, $16.00; from aceredited thoeks Herbert Miller, Prop Richfield, Penna 
$18.00 per hundred Do not put off until tomer 
row what should be done today. 
IDLEWILE FARM AND HATCHERY Sus E as low as 
ytheville, Va. } Stfeach 
a | 
ae Miller Chicks Giaranteed 100% live delivery, ave 
ae easy to rai» fature st. Lay ear riced a 
JENNINGS-QUALITY CHIX| [(o} ioe 3S 
- century reliahiliey hack of ts fo: my 4 
page illustrated catalog and ii eral offer 











Bred-to-Lay S. C. White Leghorns THE MILLER HATCHERIES 

Trapnested Pedigreed © Box 528, Lancaster, Ma 
Pen No. 1, record up to 29 eggs, headed | 
male from hen with record of 248 eggs, grand Miller's 
dam 1,293 eggs in 8 years; all Hi-powered Petpet Ad Guide PR 
so tice caine das | ap emcee § 
y Ss a a i 2 ’ 
per 100. ustrated catalog ies Cant and Ol a Baby chicka, fF 

‘or jing. Special LAW PKICE 


JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
P Elizabeth City, N. C. | aw. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEY BULL— 


m CO. Box 50, Recktord, mm. 














WwW offer for sale a young bull almost ready for service. He is linebred to King of 
Chilmark 20798 A. R., being sired by Glencairne’s King of the South 89223 and out 
of Minnehaha’s Papoose 67732, that made 11,623.6 pounds milk, 678.37 yew me fat in 
Class GG. Accredited herd. Price reasonable. Sold subject to any test desired 


MASSACHUSETTS GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


146 Summer St, James E. Harper, Field Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
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More profit from your crop investments 


You invest money in land, time, stock, equip 
ment and seed with the idea that they will 
bring you more money. 

Safeguard these investments by using the 
right fertilizer. You know you have the right 
fertilizer if you use Red Steer. 

Red Steer Fertilizers are made right because 
they have been carefully and accurately made 
to a definite standard of quality. 

Years of careful study and experimenting 
by Agricultural Experiment Stations has de- 
veloped valuable information as 
to the kinds and amounts of 
plantfood best suited to the soils 
and crops in their states. 

Swift & Company’s fertilizer 
experts have taken these results, 
added their own knowledge to ar- 
rive at their recommendations 
and, with the best of material, 
careful processing and mixing, 
have made Red Steer Fertilizers. 


Know that your fertilizer 





‘SWIFT'S 


good drilling condition. They assure you the full 
benefit of every pound of plantfood they contain. 

They are right because the Swift factory is 
equipped with modern manufacturing and 
laboratory facilities and operated by experts 
of long experience. 


See the A. S. A. 


Put your farm on a business basis. Get the 
right fertilizer, Red Steer. 

Near you is the A. S. A. (Authorized Swift 
Agent). He can give you valua- 
ble information on _ profitable 
farming methods and improved 
fertilizer practices. He can show 
you how to cut your fertilizer 
costs by using a more liberal ap- 
plication of Red Steer Fertilizer 
of high analysis. 

Gotosee him. Look for the sign 
that marks his place of business— 
the sign of Quality and Service. 





Swift & Company 


a mae 
is right FERTILIZERS Fertilizer Works, Dept. 123 
Red Steer Fertilizers are right IT PAYS To USE THEM ATLANTA, GA. ALBANY, GA. 





because they are thoroughly proc- 
essed and cured, reaching you in 








NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA 


Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers 


Through cOnmstant co-operation profittrom your, 
Ceme in anfl tet us explain how 

te value for your tons of 12-44 contaitiexactly the 
ecommend Swift’ |same amount Of plantfdod as four Kow you can benéfit ftom our 
or ¢ottom ands tons of 9-3-3. Thereforg,infbuyjing / fértilifer rervice. , 
1e bet rgsults. “Phis Bwift’s Red Steer/12/4-4 tnistead —Y 
sd Qver-and\ dover /of 9-3-3, yotcap/save abgut 10% 


with Swift & Company and keep- 
ing chysely posted an.the werk ef to get the n 
the State Agricultural Callegesana® “money. \We 
ExperimentStations,\we gar assdt/ Red Steer; 12 
you {n\ selecting phe analytis of carn. iIt gites 
4 A. om coal De \ i 

Swift’) Red StéegAertil epsang dg- bas been pre 


rOpPs : mds il. 






4-4 


you buy this high grade brand. 


Here’s the way it figures. Three 


ciding onthe amount tO apply Per agaiii by many progressive farmers; or $1.00*outT of evVEFY'$TO.00 ydtr 
acrethat willreturntoyouthemost And we can save you money if spend for 9-3-3. Red Steer 12-4-4 

















COLUMBIA,S.C. GREENSBORO,N.C. 
LA GRANGE,GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. WILMINGTON,N.C. 


saves you money and gives results. 
We are here to help you and 
shall be glad to explain more fully 


Swift & Company maintains a large 

staff of expert chemists, practical 

agriculturists and experienced fac- 

tory men to produce fertilizers that 

will give you the best results in 
crops and profits 











It takes months to cure fertilizer 
properly. After thorough mixing 
by special machinery, Red Steer 
Fertilizers are piled away to cure. 
Months later, the hard massis broken 
up, reground and reprocessed. They 
are thoroughly cured fertilizers and 
will not cake again 
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A tial Sw¥t Agent 








